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Introduction 

During the past year, the Folla^^p Project of the College of Ed- 
ucation at OSU has been busy collecting and analyzing information fron 
943 fouj>-year graduates — the entire graduating class of the 1978/79 
ac^enac year. This report presents the fiiidings of the data analysis. 
Itiis report has been set up to facilitate its reading for those persons 
w)o may be interested in only the most interesting findings. FOr this 
reason, the report only sumnarizes the results. Specific itens of in- 
fomation have been forwarded to heads or* program areas and all findings 
are available in the FOllow-up office. 

This report presents results of the follcw-i;^ of 943 1978-79 gradu- 
ates of the 30 program areas in the College of Ediacation. Since three 
kinds of information were gathered^ the findings are split in three ways. 
Each set of information reflects the findings of one of the instruments 
xised: demograp^iic/professional perspectives, the readier concerns in-, 
strument, or the site visit packet of instruments. Likewise, just as the 
instxunentation has guicl^ the presentation of the data, information an 
the graduates is presented for all graduates as a group, and then for 
the graduates of Math/Science Education and Health Education. For those 
persons interested in either the general or sane specific aspect, the 
table of Contents should provide a han*/ guide to the use of this report. 

History of the C5U Follcw^Up Project 

Ohe FOllcw-^p Project was begun in 1977 in response to both State 
of Ohio and requirenents for the "continuous study, development, 

and inprovement of teacher education shall be evidenced and supported ty 
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a wsll-defined plan of evaluation vjhich shall provide for the follow-i;^ 
of graduates.** (State of Ohio Standai-ds for Colleges or Universities 
paring Teachers, 1975, p, 9). 

In 1978, the first report was ccfiipleted, which examined the gradu- 
ates of the 1977/76 graduating class. At the time of that report, a ger*- 
eral strategy for the OSU follOfl^-up Project was to study one-year out, 
then three-year out, then five-year out graduates in successive years, 
in a continuing cycle. In 1979, this strategy was ccntinued, the result 
being a jir^rt entitled "Findings fron a Randan Sairple of 120 1975/76 
Graduates of the OSU College of Education," In addition to this report 
of the three-^ear out graduates in 1979, two other pilot projects were 
iindertaken to determine hew feasible it would be to use nvore qualitative 
techniques, or other approaches to follow-up instead of the more tradi- 
tional rtail questionnaire. Another report was cojipleted as a result of 
this exploratory attenpt, which docurrented the day-ty^ai^ experience of 
two undergraduates who were in the student teaching phase of their trains 
ing. Finally, in 197S, a third project, which also looked at the student 
teaching phenomenon, was conducted. Ihis study* s findings are reported 
in the Journal of Teacher Education, to be published Li June, 1980. (The 
report is also available fron the author, through the Follcw-Up Project 
Office.) 

Fran the explorations and studies done in 1979, the present project 
was designed. Several decisions about scope were made. It was decided 
not to follow-i;^ teachers who were five years out, since the findings 
from the three-year study sb::wed clearly that after three years, teachers 
remember little about specific aspects of their training, and attribute 
their success or failure to their work environnent. It was dLso decided 

O that because of the high cos' it was not feasible to add a large ethnographic 



(anthropologically descriptive) ccnpanent to the follcw*-up project, at 
least until such time as a basic systan whidi met State of Ohio and NC2UE 
standards was in place. 

^e 1980 project focused, then, on settling on one basic system 
for the systanatic gathering of data on graduates, and then tuning the 
systan so that if cost-effectiveness could be rtaintained, ether smaller 
projects could in the future be added torin year to year. Itiis year, 1980, 
the project has concentrated on gathering high-quality data about 1978/79 
graduates generally, and about Health Edixzation and Math/Scienoe graduates 
in soma^t more depth. 

In following years, a major objective of the follGw-t{) project is to 
begin to a) neke strides toward adding a system of teacher ccnpetenoe 
assessment to the project, as itendated by NCflTE standards, and b) better 
documenting the undergraduates experience, especially the undergraduate 
field experiences. 

Methodology 

Hew This Study Vfas Done 

Pbr 1979/80, the Pbllow-Up Project gathered information fron four 
gixips. ^e first group was carposed of the entire graduating class of 
the College of Education (four-year baccalaureate degrees) for fall, winter 
spring, and surrror 1978/79 groups. A total of 943 graduates ooirprised 
this graqp. ^e second gratp consis+'ed of 143 Math/Science majors who 
graduated fron 1975-1979. The third group consisted of 15 randomly selec- 
ted teachers in the ColuiTbus area from the 1979/80 graduating class. 
These 15 teachers were visited at their schools. The fourth groLp con- 
sisted of 135 Health Education graduates from the graduating classes of 
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1970-1979. 

Fbr the first grot^p, Denograpiiic/Professional Perspectives were 
nailed to each graduate* The questionnaire is reproduced follcwing 
this page* 

Ohe Demographic/Professional Persepctives questionnaire asked 
mxAi wore than simple demographic kinds of questions. One of the 
nDst inportant diaracteristics of the questionnaire is that it per^ 
mitted infcrnation to be gathered for both teacher and non-teaching 
graduates* It also perndts results to be analyzed ty separate pro- 
gram areas* 

Ohese Demographic/Professional Perspective questionnaires were 
sent in two rounds. The first round of questionnaires was rtailed in 
late December, 1979; the second round was nailed to those persons 
vto did not respond to the first nailing and was sent three weeks af- 
ter the first round of inailings* 

From the 943 graduates, a total of 493 corpleted questionnaires 
were received. Results will be caipletely reported in the next chap- 
ter, but it will suffiqp to report here that of ^ne 493 reutms, 298 
(60.4%) were frcm graduates who were currently teaching while the re- 
maining 39.6% of the returns were frcm non-teaching graduates* Tb 
insure that the person responses who did return the demographic 
questionnaire were representative of all 943 graduates, a procedure 
was carrD-ed out which supports the hypothesis that the 493 question- 
naires reflect the characteristics of the population. 

First, twenty graduates fran the 1978-1979 College of Education 
population were randomly selected. Each was then contacted personally 
and requested via a telephone conversation to respond to tiie D^xogradiic/ 

^ Professional questionnaire* Then, their responses were ccnpared to 
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those of the 493 responders to determine if any response biases 
existed ancmg the responding grox^). hs can be seen in Appendix A 
no significant differences in responses were found between the two 
groups. 

A second instrunent, called the Conoems/Prcblems Instrument, 
vas nailed in March of 1980 to all those graduates vd}o were teaching 
only . Tliis instrument has been reproduced on the next fetr; pages. 

As could be expected, not all the teaching graduates returned 
the questionnaire. Of the 298 that were mailed, 112 were received^ 
for a resportse rate of 37.6%. 
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RMCW-UP PROJiaCT 
The Ohio State University 
College o£ Bducaticxi 
060% Ramseycr Hall 
29 West Woo(3ruf f Ave* 
Ooluntous, Ohio 43210 

OEaCHER OONCOTS CHECKLIST 
aoapted £rc3in iTrancis F* FUUer 

Directions: 

This checklist is designed to oqalore what you, as a teacher, are oonoemed with at this i ^int in your 
career. It is also designed to find out ^Aiether you have had any preparation in resolving concerns^ and 
\A)at the source of that preparation was* 

Each statement has two parts* Hhe ^A*' (tap) part lists a concern. The "B" (bottan) part lists a 

conpetency associated with that concern. ^ R>r each set of statanents, respond as follows: 

Concern - For each of the ''A'' statements, ask yourself, WHEN I THINK ABOUT My TEiCHING. BOW WJCH AM 

OONCEPNED ABOUT THIS? 

If you are not concerned about that now^ circle "1*" 

If you are a little concerned, circle "2," 

If you are noderately concerned, circle "3*" 

If you are very oonoemed, circle "4," 

And if you are extremely ccncernedr circxa "5." 

Preparatim - For each of the "B" statements, circle the response under •"Preparation" that corresponds 

to your degree of preparation for this conpetency. 

Source - Again, for each of the "B" statements^ if you feel you were somehow or sar»^ere prepared 

to deal with the concem,^ respcnd by circling the response under "Source" that corresponds 

to where ycu learned the ccqpetency. 
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not concerned 

a little oonoemed 
moderately concerned 
very otxioemed 



extranely oonoemed 
I 



SOURCE 
(if prepared at all) 
coursesijork at OSW 
teaching itself 
inservice training 
independent stud/ 
don*t knew 

extensively prepared 
more than adequate 
adequately prepared 
seme preparation 
but not enouc^ 
unpr^>ax;^ | 
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1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 *3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



1, A. 
B, 

2, A, 
B, 



3, A, 
B, 

4, A, 
B, 



5, A, 
B, 

6, A. 
B, 

7, 'A, 

B, 



Lade of respect of sane of my students, 

M/ students respect me because of scmethliig I do. 1 2 



3 4 5 



Standards and regulations set for teadiers, 
I can deal with all the rules and still be 
an effective teadier. 

Selecting and teadiing content well in my class. 
I can select appropriate niaterials in itty class, 

Itie mandated curriculum is not appropriate for 
all students, 

I am able to modify the curriculum for different 
kinds of students, 

Wliether students are learning wliat they should, 
I am able to know vihexi my students are learning. 

Whether my students really like me or not, 

N/A 

Increasing students' feelings of acconplisdwient, 
I have learned to increase my students' feelings 
of acoonplishment. 



1 2 
1 2 



1 
1 



3 4 



3 4 



2 3 4 



2 3 4 



5 
5 



5 
5 



1 2 3 4 5 

i 

'12345 

' 1 2 3 4' 5 

* 
I 

i 

I 

; 1 2 3 4 5 

t 

' 1 2 3 i 5 
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CPNCEPN 

not cxjncemed 

a little concerned 
ncderately concerned 
vecy concemad 



1 
1 



2 
2 



3 
3 



extremely concerned 



4 
4 



t 
5 

5 



SOURCE 
(if preparetl at all) 
ooursework at OSO 
teaching itself 
inservice training 
independent study 
don't kncM 

PREPAPATICTJ 
extensively prepared 
nore tlian adequate 
adeqiately prepared 
seme preparation 
bat not enough 
unprepared 



1 2 3 4 5 
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1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



8, A. The nature and quality of m/ instaructicaial 

naterials . 

B, I can recognize good materials when I see them. 

9. A. Where I stand as a teacher. 

B. I have a personal philosophy that guides me 
when teaching, 

10. A. Motivating ny students to study. 

B. I can apply motivating techniques Vjhen I teach. 

11. A. Working productively with other teachers. 

B. I cnn work productively with other teachers. 

12. A. Lack of instructional materials in ny class or 

school. ' 
B. N/?\ 

13. A. Rapid rate of curricolun and instructional change 

in ny school. 
B. N/A 

14. A. 'Feelins under pressure too much of tlie time. 

B. I generally can keep up with what I have to do. 

15. A. routine and inflexibility of the situation. 
B. .1 have adjxisted fairly well to this situation. 



I 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
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1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
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OOMCERN 

not concerned 

a little ocjocemed 
inoderately concerned 
very ccncemea 



1 2 
1 2 



3 
3 



4 

4 



1 2 
1 2 
1 2 



3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 



extresmely concerned 
5 
5 



SOURCE 
(if prepared" at all) 
coiursework at OSO 
teaching itself 
inservioe training 
independent study 
don't knew 

PREPAR?VTrOM 
extensively prepared 
more than adequate 
adequately prepared 
Eone preparation 
but not enough 
unprepared i 



5 
5 
5 

5 

5 
5 



1 2 3 4 5 



16. A. Beocraing too personally involved with students. 
B. I have learned to Jffiep the ri^t amount of dis- 
tance between roe and ny students (*Aiatever that 
is for you) . 



1 2 



17. A. Maintaining the appropriate degree of class control. 

B. I generally can control ny class. 1 2 

18. A. Acceptance as a friend b/ ny students. 
B. N/A 



3 
3 



4 
4 



5 
5 



1 
1 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 



A. Understanding tiie principal's policies. 

B. N/A 

A. Tlie wide range of student achievanent in ny class. 

B. I can modify the curriculum to fit individuaJ.'s 
n«ids. 



23. 



A. 
B. 

A. 
B. 



A. 
B. 



Doing well v^ien a supervisor is present. 

I have enough confidence not to get too nervous. 

Meeting the needs of different kinds of students 
in ny class. 

I know how to provide ddlfferent kinds of in- 
struction for different students. 



1 2 
1 2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



5 
5 



'12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



Being fair and impartial toward students. 

I still find being fair a big problem in ny class. 12 3 4 



5 
5 
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5 
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not ooncetned 

a little concerned 
moderately oonoemed 
very oonoemed 

|xtxeinely ccnoemed 



1 
1 



2 
2 



SOURCE 
(if prepared at all) 
coursework at 0^ 
teaching itself 
inservice training 
Independent study 
don't know 

PREPARftTION 
extensively prepared 
more than adequate 
adequately prepared 
seme preparation 
but not enough 
unprepared 



3 
3 



4 
4 



5 
5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
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1 2 3 4 5 



24. A. Diagnosing student learning problems. 

B. I know how to diagnose student learning problems. 

25. A. Getting a favorable evaluation of m/ beaching. 
B. 

26. A. Being asked personal questions by m/ students. 
B. I can handle difficult questions frcm students 

about m/ personal life. 

27. A. Too irany noninstructj.ona3 ctucifeii at m/ sdiool. 
B. N/A 

28. A. Insuring that m/ stu'fents grasp subj<ir:t matter 

fundamentals. 

■B. I can ^'deliver" my subject matter to facilitate 
learning. 

29. A. Working vdth too many students each day. 
B. I can control my tims so I don't get over- 
whelmed with too many students at onoe. 

30. A. arallenging unmotivated students I have contact 

with. 

B. I have learned ways to challenge unmotivated 
students. 



i 

1 2 
1 2 



31. A. • ^e values and attitudes of the current generation. 
* B. I am prepared to deal vdth differing attitiides and 
values fron my own. ' 1 



3 
3 



4 
4 



5 
5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 '5 



1 2 3 4 5 



12 3 
12 3 



4 
4 



5 
5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
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2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



OOMCERM 

not oonoemed 

a little concerned 
itoderately concerned 
yery concerned 

^xtraiely oonoemed 



PREPABATTON 



SOURCE 
(if prepared at all) 
coursework at OSU 
teaching itself 
Inservice training 
independent study 
don't know 



extensively prepared 
more than adequate 
adecfuately preparoJ 
sone preparatioi 
but not eiTOugh 
imprepared 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
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32* A* AiSapting nr/self to the needs of .different students. 
B# I can plan andoarry out instruction that meets the 
needs of different kinds of students* 

33* A* Whether ny students can apply what they learn* 
D* I put applicatior* kinds of learning into lesscHis 
I teacli. 

34i At Understanding the philosophy of the school* 
B* I knew tlie school philosophy here* 

35# A* Stidents who disrupt classes* 

D. I can deal with students who disrupt classes* 

36* A* Instilling worthwhile concepts and values In ny 
students* 

B* I know ways to teach, attitudes and valines to 
ny students* 

37* A. Ifaw ny students feel about ine* 
B* N/A 



I 

12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 S 

1 2 3 4 S 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



12 3 



4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 .3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 '1 2 3 4 5 
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1 2 3 4 5 



38. A. Student health and nutrition pcciblejns that affect 

learning, 

B. I can recognize and deal vdth health prcblens of 

ny students. 1 2 3 4 5 

39, A. The psychological climate of the school 



1 2 3 4 5 



not concerned 

a little concerned 
moderately concerned 
very concerned 



I 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



SCUPOB 
(if prepared at all) 
coursework at OSp 
teacJung itself 
inservice training 
independent study 
don*t Icno^ 

extensively prepared 
Ttore than adequate 
adequately prepared 
some preparation 
but not enough 
unprepared 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
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1 2 3 4 5 



40, A, Clarifying the limits of ny authority and respon- 

sibiUty. 

B, I can ocmminicate ny wishes to ny students on 
unanagerial matters, 

41, A, Assessing and reporting ny students progress, 

B, I know how to keep tind record grades efficiently 
and fairly, 

42, A, aironlc absence and dropping out of students, 
B, I am prepared to deal with chronic absenteeism, 

43, A, Lack of academic freedOR, 

B, I can teach whether or not acadanic freedom is 
an issue. 

44, A, Teaching required content to students of varied 

background, 

B, I can deal with students frcm very different 
background in terms of instruction, 

45, A, StiKJent use of (frugs, . 

B, I can deal with students in ny classroom who 
are "high," 

46, A, Feeling more adequate as a teacher, 

B, I can handle 'tiie ups and downs of teaching 
enotionally. 



1^345 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

r 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1. 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



in 
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OCMCEPH 

not ccncemed 

a little ooocOTied 
moderately ocwicemed 
very concsemed 



1 
1 



2 3 
2 3 



1 2 
1 2 
1 2 



3 
3 



I 

4 5 
4 5 



extremely concerned 



(if prepared at all) 
ooursework at OSU 
teachincf itself 
inservice trainiiig 
ijKlependent study 
don' t_^ltnow 

PREFARKPIOK 
extensively prepared 
more than adequate 
adequately prepared 
some pr^iaration 
but not enough 
unprepared 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 12 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 



I 



1 2 3 4 5 



47. A. Gliding ny students toward intellectual and 

eitotional growth. 
B, I have sace ItMig-term ideas of how I want ny 
students to grew intellectually. 

48. A. Being accepted and respected by professional 

persons. 

B. I have learned to gain the respect of m/ peers. 

49. A. Adequately presenting all of the required material 

to ny class. 

B. I can keep to the teaching schedule in spite of in- 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



terruptions. 

50. A. Slow progress of certain students in ny class. 
B. I can teach students vAio learn at different • 

speeds. 

51. A. My ability to present ideas to niy class. 

B. I tliink I can ccmtunicate iny ideas to the class. 



1 2 3 4 5 



i 2 
1 2 



3 4 
3 4 



5 
5 



52. A. Helping m/ students to valxie learning. . 

B. I can get m/ student to see the value of learning. 1 2 3 4 5 

53. A. Whether each student is getting vSnat he or she ' 

needs. 

B. I am able to diagnose the instructional needs of 

iny students. 1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



! 



1 2 
1 2 
X 2 



3 4 
3 4 
3 4 



5 
5 



1 2 3 4 5 



OQWCEPW 

not ooncsemed 

a little ocnoemed 

HDderately ootK^xned 

very ooncemed 

extjccnely cotioemed 
I 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



SOURCE 
(if prepared at all) 
coursework at OBU 
teadiiiig itself 
inservice training 
incIepen(3Bnt study 
dOT*t Knew 

extensively preparec 
note tlian adequate 
adequately prepared 
some preparation 
but not enough 
unprepared 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



54* A* Increasljig m/ proficienq^ in content* 

B« I knew enoi^ about the **\^t*' of teaching 
to feel oonpetent* 

55* A* Recognizing the social and enotlonal needs 
of students* 

B* I can recognize the social/enotional needs of 
jiy students* 

56* A* 'Hie wide diversity of student ^ethnic and socio- 
economic backgrounds » 

I am flexible enough to deal vdth different 
kinds of students* 



1 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
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Ohe secord group* the 1975-1979 Math/Science graduates* received the 
sane DenDgraphic/ProfesZ^onal Perspectives and Ctoncems/Problsns instniments. 
Oheir return rates for these two instruments were 57.9% and 26.6%# respec- 
tively. 

For the third group* those graduates who were first-year teachers in 
the Columbus area* a third procedure was followed. The FOllcw-Up staff* 
between February and April of 1980, visited each of these teachers at their 
school. While there* the observer recorded, usir^ the Goodlad (1970) 
System* a segment of the teachers* in-class instruction, c conducted 
an interview, ohe Goodlad (1970) system is an open-ended "snapshot-like" 
system. The interview form is reproduced on the next few pages. 

For the foijrth group (135 1970-79 Health Educaticxi graduates) another 
procedure vjas followed. Briefly it went like this: 

A procedural ixdel was developed and Inplenented to follow-up the 
1970-1979 Health Education Bachelor's Degree level graduates. Ohis nodel 
incorporated the desired outooites for a school health educator and was de- 
signed to obtain graduates* feedback concerning their professional prepare 
ation and what they viewed as iirportant qualities of the school health 
educator. 

Ttie study was di^jlded into five procedural phases* These phases were: 



Phase I: 



Identification of the desired outccnes of the under- 



graduate school health education program at The Ohio 



State University 



Ehase II: 



Develofn^t of a Survey Instrument to obtain feedback 



fron the 1970-1979 bachelor's degree level health 



education graduates. 



Phase III 



Collection of the Data 



Phase IV: Presentation* Analysis and Interpretation of the Data 
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(continued on page 22) 
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Follcw-Ui) Teacher Interview 
Rsvised 1/80 

1. Think bade to \*hfin you first decided to choose teaching as a profession. 

a. Mhy did you decide to beoome a teacher? 

b. What program areas did you consider? 

c. Why did you choose that program area? 
d* How did you get this job? 

IKCERVIKISR'S OOMMEtHS; 



* 

The next few questions will be about your perc^tion of the teadier program 
that you went throu^. 

2. Overall, based on your teaching experience, hew satisfied are yai new 
with the program you had then? 



3* a. On a scale frcm 1 to 10^ to what extent did the general courses in 
your prograTTi help you in your day-to-day teaching? (scales: 1 - not 
at all; 10 - to a great extent)* 

b. On a scale frm 1 to 10 to what extent did the courses specific to 
your major help you in your day-to-day teaching? 

INTERVIB'ER' S COMENTS: 
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4. a. On a scale frcra 1 to lOi to \jhat extent did the general philosoph/ ana 

theory courses in your program help you in your teaching? (1 - not at a] 
10 * to a great extent) . 

b. On a scale frcm 1 to 10, to vdiat extent did your specific program's 
philosophy and theory courses help you in your teaching? 



5. Looking bacH would you want the program to be more practical or more 
theoretical? 

INTEIWtEWER'S CX^^^SNTS: 



6. a. Can you think of areas that vrere neglected or overeitphasizecl in 
your program? 

b. Hc^v would you change the program to be more helpful to teadiers? 



7. On a scale feom 1 to 10^ rate the field experience you had. (1 - terrible; 
10 ^ outstanding. 

INlERVIEiriER'S OOM^ENTS: 



8. Was there anything unusual about your student teaching and/or field 
experiences? 
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9. Ito preparatim for any job is ever perfect. Vlas there any part of 
teaching that caught you oorrpletely by surprise after you began your 
€n5>lcynent? ^ 

INEEIWIEWEiR'S <X^WENTS: 

10. Would you finish each sentence I am about to read? 

a) Since last year I. . . . 

b) Vt/ biggest concern ^en I teadi is, . . . 

c) Teaching is. . . . 

d) Vt/ fellow teachers. . . . 

e) The xmiversity should help teachers in the field by. . . . 

f) The TtDst difficult student to teach is one who. . . . 

11. VJhat kind of teacher did you vant to be vAien you started teaching? 

Have you dianged your mind since then (or recently)? 

DO NOT HURRg. DO NOT CCARIEY. SAY ONLY, "THIS IS A DIFFICULT OUSSTIO?T. TRKE 
AS MJCH TI>2 AS XU >3ED TO ANSCR*' . 



12. a. In general, how satisfied are you with teaching nott? 

b. Hot satisfied are you vdth your own teaching? 
IWIEFWISsER'S CCK>1E27IS: 

J5 
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13. How has teaching affected your family and/or personal life? 

14. Who has been the most helpful person to you this year? In what ways? 



15, How iteiy years do you plan to teach? 
What then? 



16, a. Describe the characteristics of tiie worst university professor 
in preparing you to teach? (without mentioning names) . 

b. Describe the characteristics of the best university professor in 
preparing you to teach? 

IWTERVIEMEIl'S OOtWEETIS: 



This concludes our interview. PARAPHRASE THIS SENIENCE: ''AFE THERE AlW 
OTHER OCMMENTS YOCJ WXHD CARE TO MftKE?** 
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(continued fron page 17) 

Phase V: Appraisal of the Procedural Model Process: Iitplica- 
tions for its adaptation of other teacher education 
program areas. 

The survey instrument used in this study was ccrposed of the knowledge, 
skill, anc" attitude/value items which were validated ty the tenured Health 
Education faculty at OSU. Since there was a large nuntoer of items, these 
items were divided equally to develop two sijnilar forms of the survey in- 
strument. Each item was responded to ty the 1970^1979 graduates according 
to two scales. One scale requested the graduates to rate the "Inportance" 
of each knowledge, skill, or attitude/value statement on a "1" (totally 
uniitportant) to "6" (most inportant) scale. The other scale requested the 
graduates to rate the "Adequacy of Your Preparation** to achieve each stated 
knowledge, skill, or attitude/value on a "1" (poor preparation) to "6'* 
(excellent preparation) ''::ale. An additional point of "0" (no preparation) 
was placed on this scale to stress the differentiation between the quality 
of one's professional preparation and the possible lack of a specific facet 
of preparation. 

One form of the survey instrument was jtsiled to one stratified randan 
sanple of 66 graduates vjhile the other form was trailed to a sijnilar sanple 
of 66 graduates. Three of the graduates could not be contacted. Eighty- 
nine usable survey instruments (67.4%) were returned and used in the analysis 
of the data. 

Analysis of the study data was conducted using descriptive (percentages, 
neans, ranges, and standard deviations), correlational (Pearson product- 
moment correlation coefficient) , and inferential (analysis of variance) 
statistics. 
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A graphic representatim of how the overall 1979/80 FOllcwup stud/ 
vas carried out presented on page 23 (figure 1) . 
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BJmm OF THE SUWS RESULTS 

This portion of the report' will suimarize the data collected via 
the denographic and teacher concern questionnaires. The data for the College 
of Education graduates (N=493) will be summarized first. A siitdlar svnirory 
of the math/science graduates for the acadendc years, 197S-1979 (N»143) will 
follow this initial summary. Third, a suninary of the results of Health 
Education sttidy (N=j89) will be presented. Finally, a sunmary of the site* 
visit data will be presented. 

SuTTTTBry of DeiTpgraphic/Professional Perscectives 
Questionnaire Results 

Ihe Typical Graduate: A Ounposite Portrait 

Fran all the confaiii^ statistics, this corposite of the t^^ical 
1978/79 graduate energes: 

- white female, age 20-25 

- no previous teaching experience 

- ocn5>leted entire undergraduate degree at OSU 
^ rated the Placement Service as good , * , 

- plans to get an hVi in education in the next few years 

- detained her position through a personal contact 

- taught in a suburban setting 

has occasional discipline problents 

- teaches classes i^iich ranged in size fron 21 to 30 pupils 

- teaches in schools with enrollrents of under 1000 

- has effective assistance available when discipline problems 
ERIC occur 
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Tteacher 



Demographic 
Mail 
• (^jestionnaire 


Concerns/ 
Prbblens Mail 
Questicnnaire 


Cbservatiofis, 
Interviews 


Special 
Health Ed 
Questionnaire 


AU 

iyfB/79 
Grads 


X 








1978/79 
Grads vto 
were teaching 


X 


X 






1970-79 
Health Ed 
Grads 








X 


Selected 

Coluirbus-area 

Grads 


X 


X 


X 


1 


1975-79 

Math/Science 

Grads 


X 








1975-79 
fteth/Science 
Grads vrfro ware 
teaching 


X 

i 


X 

i 

1 


1 


i \ 



SUMMARy OF PHXEDURESt 
1979/80 PROJECT 

* 

Figure 1 
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is not riequired to lead extracurricular activities 

- teaches in a public school^ in a self-oontained class- 
room in a middle-class school with few minority students 

- is "very satisfied*' with teaching in general 

- is **very satisfied" or "socnSfAiat satisfied'* with ti^ir 
present position 

- teaches in schools where students had access to full-time 
or part-tiroe guidance personr^l 

- feels her OSU education was generally adequate 

- uses student test scores as a neans for evaluating her 
teaching 

- is helped the most in proroting her professional develop- 
ment by teaching colleagues 

- is su^^jTted by her teaching colleagues 

- thought that *Varmth and closeitess" was mare iirportant 
than **getting wcark done" 

- was attracted to teaching because of wanting to work with 
children 

These specific data will airpli^ the above coroosite. 
Current Eirployirent 

Approximately one-half (52.7%) of ti^ 488 graduates vho responded 
to ti^ first iten on the demographic/professional perspectives reported 
that they were errployed as classroom teachers. An additional 40 gradu- 
ates (8.2%) were oniployed as substitute teachers. Slightly over one-fourth 
(26.6%) of ti^ respondents were employed outside of education vjhile just 
28 (5.7%) of the graduates were currently unesrplqyed. 

40 
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Table 1 


Current Ehplqyrnent 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Classrocm Teaching 


257 


52.7 


Other School Eiiplpymsnt 


10 


2,0 


Post Secondary Schools 


4 


.8 


Subbing 


40 


8.2 


Unenplcyed 


28 


5,7 


Coaching 


3 


.6 


Graduate Student 


11 


2,3 


Military 


5 


1,C 


Other 


130 


26.6 



Age, Sex, and Race 

As could be expected, the overwhelming majority (81.9%) of the re- 
spondents reported that they were between the ages of 20-25. Seventy- 
eight of the rerraining 89 (15*9%) of the graduates stafcea ^lafc they were 
between the ages of 26-35. 

ApproKimately seven out of every ten respondents (70*2%) were female 




vAiile all but 13 of the respondents were white (97*3%)* 



Table 2 





Frequency 


Percentage 


20-25 


402 


81.5 


26-30 


52 


10.6 


30-35 


26 


5.3 


36-40 


5 


1.0 


Over 40 


6 


1.2 


Tbtal 


491 


100.0 


Table 3 


sex 


Fnaquency 


rercentage 


mie 


145 


29.3 


Female 


341 


70.2 


Itotal 


486 


100.0 



Table 4 
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Race 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Black 


10 


' 2.1 


Hispanic 


1 


.2 


Asian-American 


1 


.2 


Native American 


1 


.2 


White 


474 


97.3 


Total 


487 


100.0 
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Years Teaching Experience 

Over half of the graduates(54.6%) stated that they had no fulltine 
teaching experience. All but 16 of tte 221 retraining respondents (42.1%) 
reported that they had one year of full-time teaching experiences. It is 
assumed that the 16 respondents vjho reported two or more years of teadiing 
experience had obtained a teaching degree prior to the one earned during 
the 1978-1979 academic year. 

Table 5 



Years Teaching 


Frequency 


Percentage 




266 


54.6 


1 


205 


42.1 


2 


7 


1.4 


3 


3 


.6 


4 or more 


6 


1.2 


Ibtal 


487 


100.0 


Stodents Who Transferred to Ohio State 




Almost three-fourths (74.9%) of the respondents conpleted their en- 


tire unoOi-yraduate career at The Ohio state University. 


Of the 109 grad- 


uates vgho did transfer to Chio^ 69 (63.3%) did so during their sophonore 


year. 


Table 6 




Trarisfer students 


Freoufsncv 


Percentage 


no transfer 


368 


74.9 


Yes Fopbcjnore 


69 


14.1 


Yes Junior 


38 


7.7 
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Table 6 (cont'd) 



Transfer Students ~ Frequency Percentage 

Yes Senior 2 .4 

Other 14 2.9 

Ttotal 491 100.0 



Prcgrajn Area 

i^xoximately one-tUrd (32.7%) of the responding graduates majored 
in Elementary Education* Social Studies majors accounted for 8.8% of the 
respondents while P^^sical Education, Music Education, and English Educa- 
tion majors accounted for 6.9%, 6.7% and 5.7%, respectively. The ronain- 
ing 39.2% of the respondents were distributed anong the other program aireas. 

Table 7 



Program Area Frequency Percentage 

Art Education 20 4.1 

Biological Science 12 2.4 

Broadcasting Ctmnunications 1 -2 

Business Education 8 1.6 

Dental Hygiene 17 ,3.4 

Distributive Education 4 .8 

Earth Science 2 .4 

Elerrentary Education 160 32.7 

Elenentary Special Education 10 2.0 

English Education 28 5.7 

English Cotnnunication Education 4 .8 
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Program Area 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Exception C3iildren Education 


12 


2.4 


Foreign Language Education 


9 


1.8 


Health Education 


20 


4.1 


Industrial Technology Education 21 


4.3 


Jbujmalism Education 


1 


.2 


Math Education 


15 


3.0 


Mosic Education 


33 


6.7 


rhysical Education 


34 


6.9 


Physical Science 


1 


.2 


Rscreation Education 


25 


3.1 


Science Education 


4 


.8 


Social Studies Education 


43 


8.8 


Sipeech & Theatre Education 


2 


.4 


Trade Industrial Education 


2 


.4 


Total 


490 


100.0 



Educational Placen r nt Services 

Approximately one-half (4 .3%) of the graduates vjho respcmded to the 
deatiDgraphic/Professianal perspectives reported that ^'assernbling credentials" 

was the "most helpful service" parovided ty the Educational Personnel 
Placerrent Office. Forty-^seven (9.9%) respondents stated that "helping 
prepare iry resume" was the most helpful service provided. Over one-fourth 
(29.9%) of the graduates responded, "none of the above" to the question 
concerning the '*niost helpful service" provided ty the Personnel Placement 
Office* 
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Table 8 



Placesnent Service Frequency Percentage 

Assanble Credentials 234 49.3 

Provide Informtioai 33 6.9 

I^ficcmrend for Position 12 2.5 

Resume Help 47 9.4 

None 142 29.9 

Other 7 1.5 

Ttotal 475 100.0 



One hiindred an3 eighty-eic^t (38^9%) of the respondents rated the 
services offered by Educational Personnel Placemont Office as "good" vjhile 
17.8% of the respondents rated the services as **fair" and 12,6% rated them 
as "excellent". Of the remaining 30,7% of the respondents^ 22,6% reported 
that they "did not use the services" offered and 8.1% rated the services 
as "unsatisfactory". 

Table 9 



Bd placement Rated 


Freqiiency 


Percentage 


Excellent 


61 


12.6 


Gxd 


188 


38.9 


Fair 


86 


17.8 


Unsatisfactory 


39 


8.1 


Did not use 


109 


22.6 


Ttotal 


483 


100.0 
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Future Professional Stu^ 

Over one-half of the respondents (57.3%) were considering pursuing 
a Inters Degree in Education. Seventy-tsvo respondents (15.2%) expressed 
no interest in furthering their education. 

Over one-fiftJi of the respondents (22.5%) considered empployment in 
fields outside of education. Areas outside of education inentioned f requaitly 
were: biology^ natural resources, nutrition^ accounting^ law, and nedically 
related fields. 

Table 10 



Future Professional Study 



Percentage 



Frequency 



Masters of Eaucation 


272 


57.3 




Ph.D. of Education 


5 


1.1 




Specialist Degree 


19 


4.0 




Bigineering 


61 


12.8 




No stuty 


72 


15.2 




Biology^ Natural Res.^ Nutrition 


2 


.4 




Acxx)unting, Business^ Law 


21 


4.4 




Other 


17 


3.6 




ffedical field 


6 


1.3 




Total 


475 


' 100.0 
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Ehployment Related to Degree, But Not Teaching 

Sane of the College of Education graduates gain srployment in non- 
teaching positions which are nevertheless directly related to the under- 
graduate degree. Dental Hygiene and Recreation Education are exanples 
of program areas which prepared graduates vdx> enter non-teaching positions. 
Sixty (12.3%) of the 486 respondents were enployed in such positions. 



f/ 
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Table 11 

Brploynient Related to Degree Frequency Percentage 

Itelated but Not Teaching 60 . 12.3 

Does not apply 426 87,7 

Total 486 100,0 



. Seeking a Teaching Position 

C-e hundr^ and ninety-nine of the 493 graduates (40.0%) were not 
currently enployed as teachers. J^roxiinately 40% of these non-teaching 
graduates reported that they had sought a teaching position. The renaining 
58.8% stated that they had never sought a teaching position. 

Table 12 

Sought Teaching Position Frequeng^" Percentage 

Yes 82. 41.2 

No 117 58.8 

Total *^ 493 100.0 



Ffeasons Fdr Not Teaching 

One hurdred and seventy-one non-teaching graduates responded to the 
questionnaire concerning why they were not teaching. Slightly over one- 
third of these graduates repotted that the unavailability of jobs was the 
reason for their not entering the teaching profession. A siinilar percentage 
of these respondents list a wide variety of reasons for their not teaching. 
These reasons were categorized under "other**. ApproxiJTately one-fifth (21.6%) 
of the non-- teaching graduates rpoiized that they had chosen to change 
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professions and thus were not involved in teaching at the present time. 
Finally, 15 respondents (8.8%) stated that the low salaries offered to 
teachers was the reason for their not beoamlng teachers. 

Table 13 



Reasons For Not Teaching 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Changed Professions 


37 


21.6 


No Jobs Available- 


61 


35.7 


Lew Salary 


15 


8.8 


Other 


5b 


33.9 


Itotal 


171 


100.0 



Begret For ^fot Teaching 

Over twO"thij3s (68.4%) of the non-teaching crr^3uates stated that 
the^ did not regret the fact that they were not teaching. 

TabJe 14 

Begret For Not Teaching Frequency" Percentage 

Yes 59 31.6 

No 128 68.4 ^ 

Itotal 187 100. 0 

Current £^lo\Trcnt of Non-Teaching Graduates 

Sixty-four of the 133 non-teaching graduates \48.1%) v4io responded to 
the position concerning their present enplqyrnent stated that they were an- 
ployed in business, sales, or legal related fieldj. Nineteen of the non- 
teaching graduates (14.3%) were enplc^^ in aaTiini>'i:rative positions. 
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Seventeen of these graduates (12*8%) were enplpyed in fields related to 
niedicine vjhile 13 respondents f9*8%) went on to further professional study* 
The remaining non^teaching graduates were employed as substitute teadiers 
(8*3%), mentoers of the military (3*8%) an3 housewives (3*0%) 



Table 15 



Current Elroloiinsnt-Non teachers Frequency 


Percentage 


Graduate Stud/ 


13 


9.0 


Substitute teaching 


11 


8.3 


Housewife 


4 


3.0 


Mtdnistxaticai 


19 


14.3 


Business, Sales, Law 


64 


48.1 


Military 


5 


3.8 


Medically Related Fields 


17 


12.8 


Total 


133 


100.0 


Hac^ in Current Position 




Over three-fouirths 


(77.9%) of the 172 non-teaching graduates reported 


that they were happy in 


their current position. 






Table 16 




Happy in position 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Yes 


134 


77.9 


No 


38 


22.1 


Ototal 


172 


100.0 
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usefulness of Education Degree 

One-hurw3red and eighty-four graduates responded to the questionnaire 
itan which asked them to reflect upon the usefulness of their educational 
degrees. Graduates could respond to this item ty circling one or more 
items. 5he total of 212 responses were recorded. One hui^ired and six 
graduates (57.6%) reported that vjhat they learned helped them in their ero- 
ployment* Slightly over one-fourth (26.6%) of the respondents stated that 
the educi^tion degree they c±>tained was not useful and that th^ could have 
majored in anything and still secured their present job. flpproKimately 
one-£iftii 119.5%) of the graduates responded, "other" while 11.4% of the 
graduates reported tha't they needed their degrees to obtain their current 
jobs but that they *aid not apply what they learned to their jobs. 

Table 17 



Usefulness of Degree 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Jcto applies to degree 


106 


57.6 


Jcb does not apply to degree 


21 


11.4 


Could have majored in any- 
thing for present jcb 


49 


26.6 


Other 


36 


19.6 


•total 


212 


100.0 



Cuinrent Educational BTC)lcyrnent 

Two hundred and forty-six of the 292 graduates (84.2%) responded 
that they were enployed in their najor field while 6 (2.1%) stated they 
were enployed in their minor field, ^^raximately one-tenth (9.9%^ f 
the graduates were errolqyed in an educational field other than thos- they 
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were prepared for at Ohio State University, The remaining 11 respon- 
dents (3.8%) stated that this questionnaire item was "not applicable". 

Tabl^ 18 ■ 



Current Educational STPloyront Frequency Percentage 



Employed in Major Field 


246 


84.2 


Eiiploye3 in Minor Field 


6 


2,1 


Eiiplcyed in other Field 


29 


9.9 


Does Not Jlpply 


IX 


3.8 


•total 


292 


100.0 



Aid in Securing Bmloyment 

One hundred and ten of the 269 graduates who responded to the goes- 
tionnaire item concenung aid in securing employment stated that assuming 
coaching duties was the most helpful means in securing their present jobs. 
Sli^tly over one-fifth of the respondents (21*2%) reported that the Ed- 
ucation Personnel Placement Office was the most helpful neans in securing 
their enplpyment. "Preparation in more than one teaching area" was listed 
by 41 respondents as the most helpful means in obtaining their current 
positions while just over one-tenth (11.9%) of the respondents stated that 
College of Education faculty menibers were the most helpful means in secur- 
ing enployment. The renaining 29 respondents (10.8%) reported that "pro- 
gram chairx^sons", "themselves", "faculty itisrbers outside their own de- 
partments" ^ "personal contacts" ^ and "suHning", as means which were help- 
ful in securing their current eirployment. 
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Table 19 ■ 



Aid in Securing Eiiploynent 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Faculty mentoer 


32 


11.9 


Departanent Chairperson 


U 


4.1 


Placement Office 


57 


21.2 


Dual Major 


41 


15.2 


Coaching 


110 


40.9 


Self 


8 


3.0 


Outside faculty maibers 


4 


1.5 


Peirscnal Contacts 


2 


.7 


Subbiiig 


4 


1.5 


Ibtal 


269 


100.0 



Hew Did You Obtain Your First Teaching i?osition? 

Fifty-six per^t (276) of the 493 graduates vgho were erployed in 
teaching (full-tiine^ part-tuns^ subbing) responded to the questiai con- 
oeming how they obtained their first teaching position* Approximately one- 
fourth (26.4%) of these graduates reported that they obtained their teach- 
ing positions through personal contacts* Another fourth of these ^'teaching** 
graduates cbtained their positions via various means vghich were categorized 
under the heading^ "other"- Ihe rOTaining 133 graduates vgho v?ere teaching 
obtained their positions ty: a) starting as a substitute and noving L\to 
a full-tirre position (17.0%)^ b) firding a position in the sams district 
where they student taught (15*6%)/ and c) using the Education Personnel 
Placement Office or other College assistance (15*6%) . 
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Table 20 



Hew Job Obtained 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Where student taxaght 


43 


15.6 


Itegular via subbing 


47 


17.0 


Personal contacts 


73 


26.4 


Placeinent Office 


43 


15.6 


Other 


70 


25.4 


Total 


276 


100.0 


Location of School in VShich You Teach 




One hundred and twenty-one of the "teaching" graduates (41.7%) re- 


ported that they taught in suburban schools while just over one-third of 


these laspondents (35.5%) 


indicateo that they taught in rural school set- 


ting. The remaining 66 respondents (22.8%) 


taught in urban settings. 




Table 21 




Location of School 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Urban 


66 


22.8 


Subirban 


121 


41.7 


Sural 


103 


35.5 


Total 


290 


100.0 



Typical Student Motivation 

Approximately tw>-thirds of the graduates (65.0%) who were currently 
teaching rated the motivation of their students as "average" . Almost one- 
fourth of the "teaching" graduates rated their students' motivation as 
''high" \An.le 36 respondents (12*2%) indicated that their students' itoti-- 
vation was "low". 
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Table 22 



Student Motivatio n Frequency [ Percentage 



High 


67 


22.8 


Average 


191 


65.9 




36 


12,2 


Itotal 


294 


. 100.0 


Classroom Discipline 






IWo hundred ard ninety^seven teaching graduates responded to the ques- 


tion regarding classrocm discipline. One hundred and eighty-six of these 


respondents (62.6%! reported that they h^l "occasional pioblens** vjhile 


20 (6.7%) teaching graduates stated that they had 


"many problems.'* Ninety- 


one graduates (30.7%) 


repotted "no problems" . 






Table ^ 23 




Classrocm Discipline 


Freouencv ^ 


Percentage 


No prctolems 


91 


30.7 


Occasional Problems 


18C 


62.6 


^^any problems 


20 


6.7 


Itotal 


297 


100.0 



Parent Participation 

One question on the derrographic qucsticnnaire asked the graduates to 
rate the degree of parent participation in their teaching situations. Al- 
most one-half (45.6%) of the teaching graduates rated the participation of 
their pupils' parents as "moderate" while 22.4% rated such participation 
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as **high" and 32.0% rated the parents' participation as '*low". 

Table 24 



Parent Participation 


Frequency 


if*z £ wet lUa^ ^ 


High 


63 


22.4 


Moderate 


128 


45,6 


Low 


90 


32.0 


Itotal 


281 


100.0 


Typical Socio^-Econonlc Status of Students* Families 




Gra3uates vjho were errployed as teachers (N=289) were asked to rate the 


typical socio-economic status of the puoils' feanilies. 


J^roKimately two- 


thirds of these gi^iduates 


(67.8%1 rated their pupils' 


families SES as 


"middle". Twenty-five (8.7%1 of the first year teachers rated the SES of 


their pupils' families as 


"upper" while the remaining 68 (23.5%) rated the 


SES of their pupils* families as "Icwer**^ 






Table 25 




lypical SES 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Upper 


25 


8.7 


Middle 


196 


67.8 


Lower 


68 


23.5 


Itotal 


289 


100.0 



Racial r4ix of Pupils 

T^roximately three-fourths (73.2%) of the teaching graduates reported 
that the racial mix of the pupils in their classroons was "few minority 
students". Almost one-fourth (22.7%) of these graduates reported that seme 
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of their pupils represented minorities while 4.1% of the first year teachers 
taught classes conposed prinarily of minority pupils. 

^ Table 26 

Racial Mix - Frequency Percentage 

Few Minority 213 73.2 

Sate Minority 66 22,7 

Preaoninantly Minority 12 4,1 

Ototal 291 100.0 



Pupil-Teacher Ratio 

AljrcDst tavo-thirds (62.4%) of the respondents who were teadiing reported 
that th^ taught classes consisting of between 21 and 30 pupils. Approoci- 
mately* one^fourth of the teaching graduates tau<^t classes consisting of 
1-20 pupils while less than one--tenth (7.3%) tau^t classes which consisted 
of 30 or iTore pwpils. 

Table 27 



Pupil-Teacher Ratio 


Frequency 


Percentage 


1-20 


73 


25.2 


21-30 


181 


62.4 


Over 30 


36 


7.3 


Ttotal 


290 


100.0 



School Size 

One hundred and fe^enty-'four of the teaching graduates (43.4%) tau^t 
in schools with enrollitvents of xmder 500 pupils while 112 of the teaching 
graduates (39. 2^) taught in schools with 500-1000 pupils. Fiicy teaching 
graduates (17.4%) taught in schools with enrollments of over 1000 pupils. 
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" Table 28 ■ 

> ■ ' * • , . ■ 




School SiTB 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Xtnier 500 


124 


43.4 


500-1000 


112 


39 »2 


Over 1000 


50 


17.4 


Obtal 


286 


100.0 


School Type 






As expected, the overwhelming majority (88.8%) of the 


"teaching" 


graduates taught in the public schools. All but five of the remaining 


respoaid€ints reported tliat th^ taught in private schools. 






• Table 29 




School TyDG 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Public 


261 


88.8 


Private 


28 


9.5 


Other 


5 


1.7 


Obtal 


294 


100.0 



Type of Classrocm 

Ninety-one percent (252) of teaching graduates taught in "self-<X)ntained 
classroons v*)ile four percent of these graduates (2C) taught in "open" 
classroons. The remaining 5 (1.0%) graduates v*io were teaching reported that 
they taught in "other" classroons. Further data will need to oe collected 
in order to define the nature of the graduates' teaching environmant. 
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- Table 30 

Type of Classrocm Frequency Percentage 

Self Contained 252 91,0 

Open 20 4,6 

Other 5 1,0 

Itotal 277 . , 100,0 

Grade Level 'faught 

An aljTOst equal percentage of the 295 graduates vjho were currently 
teaching taught at the 1-6 grade level (46. 4%) as did those who taught 
at the 7-12 grade level (42.0%). Fifteen of the "teaching" graduates taught 
special education classes vjhile 10 of the first year teachers taught at the 
pre-'kindergarten and/or kindergarten level. 

Table 31 



Grade Level Taught Fregvency Percentage 



Pre Kindergarten^-^Kindergarten 


10 


3.4 


1-6 


137 


46.4 


7-12 


124 


42.0 


Special Education 


15 


5.1 


Post Secondary 


6 


2.0 


Other 




1.0 


Ttotal 


295 


100.0 



Attitude Towarc! Teaching in General 

The overwhelming majority of the graduates vgho were teaching (88.2%) 
'^escribed themselves as being "very satisfied'' or ''somewhat satisfied" 
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relative to "teaching in general"* Only 35 "teaching'* gradiiates (11.8%) 
described their attitudes toward "teaching in general" as being "neutral% 
"scnewhat dissatisfied*', or *Very dissatisfied". 

Table 32 



Attitudes Toward Teaching 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Very Satisfied 


160 


53,9 


Scmevtfiat Satisfied 


102 


34<3: 


Neutral 


14 


4.7 


Sonewhat Dissatisfied 


20 


6,7 


Very Dissatisfied 


1 


.3 


Total 


297 


iQo;o: 



Attitude;? Tgvard Present Teaching Position 

ApprcKimately eight-percent of the "teaching" respondents reported that 
they were "very satisfied" or "scmswhat satisfied" in their teaching posi- 
tions. Twenty-six of these first year teachers {8.8%) \;ere "neutral" 
oDnceming their attitude tabard present positions while just over one-tenth 
of the graduates stated that they were "sonewhat dissatisfied" or 'Very 
dissatisfied" in their teaching positions. 

Table 33 



Attitude TCTv^ard Present Job Frequency Percentage 

Very Satisfied 121 40.7 

Scmswhat Satisfied 119 40,9 

Neutral 26 8.8 

Sonewhat Dissatisfied 23 7,7 

Very Dissatisfied 8 2.7 

Ttotal 297 100.0 



Perceptions of Professional Preparation 

Graduates who v/ere currently teaching were asked to indicate their 
perceptiOTS concerning their professional preparation by circling as many 
alternatives that applied to their xmdergraduate education at The Ohio 
State University. A total of nine alternatives were listed. MDre graduates 
(89.6%) selected the alternative^ "ny student teachirg was useful" than 
any other alternative. The secxaid highest percentage of "teadiing" gradu- 
ates (71.7%) indicated that . . the program courses (courses taken after 
one has been screened into the College of Education) were useful.'* Approxi- 
mately two-thirds (68.7%) of the respOTdents '^reported that . . the College 
of Education did a good jdb preparing me to teach," An almost equal per- 
centage (65.7%) of "teaching" graduates stated that their . . interac-* 
tion with other students was useful." Just under one-half C48.5%) of the 
respco3ents irdicated that '*the core courses (courses taken before screen- 
ing into the College of Education)^ v;ere useful." Almost one-fifth (18.9%) 
reported that these sanie courses were useless. An additional 23.6% circled 
the follwing alternatives: 1) ''overall^ the College of Education did not 
do a good job preparing me to teach^" 2) "the program courses were not 
useful/' and 3) '^ny student teaching was useless." 

Table 34 



Professional Preparation Frequency Percentage 

Core Ctxirses Useful 144 48.5 

Core Cdurses useless 56 18.9 

Program Courses Useful 213 71, 7 

Program Courses useless 26 8.8 

Student Teaching useful 266 89.6 

Stu3ent Teaching useless 12 4.0 
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Table 34 (cont'dl 



Professicoal Preparation 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Student Interaction Useful 


195 


65.7 


Overall Good Preparation 


204 


68.7 


Overall Poor Preparation 


32 


10,8 


Ttotal 


1148 





Upgrading Teaching Effectiveness 

One hundred and three of the 253 "teacMng" graduates reported that 
having *'fewer or smaller classes" would be the most helpful in upgrading 
their teaching effectiveness* The alternatives "more lesson preparation 
time*^ and "better professional preparation" were selected ty 22.9% and 19.0% 
of the "teaching" graduates, respectively as most helpful in inproving their 
teaching* Finally, approximately one-tenth (9.9%) of the respondents 
stated that "wore support from other school personnel" would be tlie most 
helpful means in upgrading their teaching effect iveness* 

Table 35 



Upgrading Teaching Effect 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Smaller Classes 


103 


40.7 


Better Professional Preparation 


48 


19,0 


ftore School Support ' 


25 


9.9 


itore Lesson Preparation 


58 


22.9 


Other 


19 


7.5 


Ttotal 


253 


100.0 
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MDSt Valuable Libr8ry*>!edia Center Servioe 

Over one-third (37,1%) of the "teaching" graduates reported that, 
"developnent and production of audiovisual itaterials for classroan use" was 
the most valuable libra3cy-nedia center service* i^raximately one-tenth 
of the respOTdents (11,2%) who vTere teaching reported that the most valu- 
able library^media center service was "regular assistance to students in 
developing class projects" while 11*6% indicated that the "develconent of 
bibliograj^ies of center materials relevant to your own and students* needs 
in the classes" was the most valuable service offered. The remaining 40*3% 
of the respondents who were teaching reported that the services were in- 
adequate, not offered, not needed, or that they didn*t have tiJte to use 
them, 

' Table 36 

Valuable Library*>iedia Service Frequency Percentage 



Development of Production 



of Materials 


86 


37,1 


Assistance to Students 


26 


11,2 


Develcfin^t of Bihliography 


27 


11,6 


Services Not Valuable 


48 


20,7 


No Services Offered 


38 


16,4 


No Tine to Use Services 


5 


2,2 


Not Needed 


2 


1,0 


Itotal 


232 


100,0 
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Guidance Staff Availability 

Eighty-one respondents (30*8%) reported that there was a guidance staff 
member available to work with pupils on a full-titre basis while 80 respondents 
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(30.4%) stated that a guidance staff notiber was available to students on 
a part-time basis. Fifty^eight of the respondents (22.1%) stated that a 
meitber of the guidance staff was available to work with parents. Finally, 
40 "teaching*' graduates reported that no guidance services vrere offered to 
either pupils or their parents. 

Table 37- 



Guidance Staff Availability 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Available to Parents 


58 


22.1 


Available to Stiodents Full-tiire 


81 


30.8 


Available to Students Part-time 


80 


30.4 


No Service Offered 


40 


15.2 


Other 


4 


1.5 


Total 


263 


100.0 



Assistance With Discipline Problems 

One hundred and ninfity*-two of the 275 teaching graduates (69-8%) who 
responded to thc; question concerning the availability of assistance with 
discipline problems reported that such assistance was ^'available and effec- 
tive." Fifty-one respondents (18.5%) reported that either no such assis*^ 
tance was avedlable or that it was available only in extreme circumstances. 
Twenty- five respondents (9.1%) stated that "assistance was available but 
admission of need was viewed negatively." Only six respondents (2.2%) 
specified that they had no discipline problens while 1 respondent reported 
that assistance was available, but ineffective. 
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Table 38 



Discipline Assistance 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Assistance Available 


192 


69.8 


Assistant Availabib for Extreme 
Cases 


44 


16.0 


No Assistance Available 


7 


2.5 


View&i Negacively But Available 


25 


9.1 


fto PrdbletiB 


6 


2.2 


Available but Ineffective 


1 


.4 


Tot?;! 


275 


100.0 


Supervison of Extracurricular Activities 




Appro: uinately two-thirds (64.6%) of the teaching graduates reported 


that supervision of activities was voluntari*. Seventy-five of the teaching 


respondents (28.9^) reported that the supervision of extra-curricular ac- 


tivities was either required or esq^ected by their school administrators. 


rinally, 17 graduates (6.5%) stated that such supervision was 


a condition 


of their ^TployntHit with the school district. 






Table 39 




Extracurriculiu: Sucorvision 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Voluntary 


168 


64.6 


Expected By Administration 


59 


22.7 


Required ty AdmLnistration 


16 


6.2 


Condition of Elipioynent 


17 


6.5 


Ibtal 


260 


100.0 
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Ev3luati.on of TeachLng By School Adidnistrators 
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Slightly over one-third of the graduates vjho were teaching (34.0%) 
reported that their teaching was evaluated by a school administrator two 
to three tines while 29.4% of these graduates stated that their teaching was 
evaluated on a single occasion by a school administrator. Thirty-three 
teaching graduates (11.8%) did, however, report that they were evaluated 
on four or itore occasions by a school administrator. Finally, almost cue- 
fourth (24.8%) of the graduates stated that they had not been evaluated by 
a school administrator. 

Table 40 



Tines Evaluated 


Frequency 


Percental 


0 Tiroes 


70 


24.8 


1 Time 


83 


29.4 


2-3 Times 


96 


34.0 


4-6 Times 


23 


.8.2 


Over 6 Tines 


10 


3.6 


Total 


282 


100.0 

— ^ 



Formal Evaluation of Teadiing 

The responders were asked to naine the persons vjho fonrally evaluated 
their teadiing. (More than one response was possible) . Sixty-six of the 
160 ^'teaching graduates" (41.3%) vgho responded to the questionnaire item 
concerning the evaluation of their teaching reported that their depart- 
ment heads were responsible for evaluating their teaching. Ji^out one-third 
of the **teaching" respondents (30,6%) stated that curriculum specialists 
evaluated their teaching. Approximately ore-fourth of the first year 
teachers (24.4%) indicated that principals or other administrators eval- 
uated their teacJilng. Finally, one--fifth of the respondents reported 

on 
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that their teaching colleagues evaluated their teaching while slightly 
fewer respDndonts (18.8%) statoS that their students evaluated their class- 
roofn teaching. 

Table 41 







IT^ Ml t;^ 


Teaching Colleagues 


32 


20.0 


Department Head 


66 


41.3 


St\3dents 


30 


18.8 


Curriculun Specialist 


49 


30.6 


Principal/ Administrator 


39 


24.4 


County Supervisor 


1 


.6 


Total 


217 


100.0 



i^fcans of Evaluating Teaching 

An open-ended questionnaire item requested graduates to describe the 
means ty which they e\*3luated tlieir avn teaching Their feedback was placed 
in the folla>djng four categories: 1) test scores, 2) other teachers, 3) stu- 
dent feedback, and 4) student iirpro^A^nent . Ninety-eight of the 215 re- 
spondents (45.6t>) stated that they relied on the test scores of their 
students while 41,9% of the first year teachers used other types of student 
feedback to evaluate their teaching. Sixteen respondent-s (7.4%) reported 
that they relied on tlieir teaching peers to help th-^n evaluate their teach- 
ing. Finally, "student irorover^t" i^s listed by 11 "teaching" gradxiates 
(5.1%) as a msans for evaluating their teachii>g. 
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Table 42 



^teans of Evaluating Teaching 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Test Scores 


98 


45.6 


Other Teadiers 


16 


7.4 


Student Feedbadc 


90 


41.9 


Student Inprovanent 


11 


5.1 


Total 


215' 


100.0 



i ^st Help to Professional Developnent 

Gradxjates vjho vjere presently teaching were asked to indicate the people 
who were most helpful to their professicnal developnent. The majority of 
those v^io responded (83.0%) reported that their teaching colleagues were the 
most helpful in terms of their development, itopro&dmately one-foiarth (22.7%) 
of the "teaching" graduates stated that school administrators played helpful 
roles in proroting their professicffial development. Department diairpersons 
were perceived ty 13.0% of the respondents to be helpful in this respect. 
School ccunselorsi "being on iry own," reading specialists, and "others" 
received only limited recognition ty this r.tucfy's first year teachers. 

Table 43 
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Help^ to Professional Development 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Administrators 


63 


22.7 


Iteaching Colleagi^ 


230 


83.0 


Department Head 


36 


13.0 


Oounselor 


13 ^ 


4.7 


Being on iry cwn 


4 


1.4 


Reading Specialists 




A 


Others 




.4 


Total 




100.0 



Key Person Wtio Providv^d Support 

just ov€ir onG--half O- the ''teaching"* graduates reported that a "fellow 
teacher** was the key person v*io provided support during their first year. 
School administrators and relatives were indicated by 22.6% and 20.6%^ re- 
spectively^ of the respondents as being the key people v^o provided suE^^* 
School counselors^ supervisors^ and **theTiselves** were selected by a total of 
13 respondents as being key persons v*io provided suf^rt. 

Table 44 



Key Person For Support 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Midnistxator 


58 


. 22.6 


Counselor 


10 


3.9 


Fellow Teacher 


133 


51.8 


Relative 


52 


20.6 


Supervisor 


2 


.8 


Ohanselves 


1 


.4 


Spouse 


1 


.4 


Ttotal 


257 


100.0 



Teacher VJarroth and Closeness Versus Getting ^fork Done 

First year teachers v ire asked to indicate whidi of the follaring teach 
ing quilities was nore inportant: 1) **warmth and closeness*' or 2) **getting 
work done'*. The **teaching'* graduates favored ^'warmth and closeness** over 
**getting work done** by a margin of 58.9% to 41.1%. 
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Table 45 

Closeness versus Kork Done Frequency - l-^rcentage 
Closeness 155 58.9 
Getting \k)vk Daie 108 41.1 
Ttotal 263 100.0 



Major Attraction of Teaching 

One hiindred and seventy-four of the total 21b "teaching" graduates 
(80.6%) L.^rted that their "wcrkiny with children" was the major attrac- 
tion that the teaching profession held for them, "personal enjoyment'* de- 
rived from teaching was listed by S8 "tsac! i** graduates (26.9%) as being 
the "major attraction"*. Itte ancimt ^^acaflon line afforded to teachers 
was indicated by 15.7% of the respondents as being the najor attraction that 
teaching held for than. JChe chance to coach was listed by 17 first year 
teachers (7.9%) as the major attraction relati\^ to teaching. 

T^le 46 



Attraction or Teaching Freguen^ Percentage 



Vacaticai Tima 


34 


15.7 


Vfork with children 


174 


80.6 


Coaching 


17 


7.9 


Personal Enjqyinent 


58 


26.9 


Itotal 


216 


100.0 



General Cornnents 

l*he final item on the demographic instrument provided the respcaidents 

an opportunity to list their general cofftments about years in the OSU College 

* * 
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of Education. A total of 62 separate connents v?ere mde by 60 responc3ents. 
The ccmnsnts were placed into 7 categories. One-half of the graduates* 
coinients praised their preparation at OSU. The lack of actual teaching was 
focused upon in 11 of the graduates coments. Six graduates ccmTented 
that the Education Foundation and Research courses were too idealistic and 
overlapping. Five graduates related that the branch canpuses of The Ohio 
State University were better than the rtain canpus * The need for courses 
focusing on evaluation and administration was the subject of four coments. 
Ihree graduates oonmented that the matiVscience program at OSU was the best. 
Finally^ two graduates stated that the services offered by Education Perscraiel 
Placervent Office were poor. 

Table 47 



General Ccnsrents 


Frequency 


Percentage 


MatV^ienoe is best 


3 


4.8 


F&R Classes are idealistic and 






overlapping 


6 


9.7 


Not Enough Field Experience 


11 


17.7 


Poor Placement Service 


2 


3.2 


I'm Well Prepared 


31 


50.0 


Need Evaluation Course and 






Administration Course 


4 


6.5 


Branch Campus Was Better 


5 


8.1 


Total 


62 


100.0 
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Sunrrary of Dgmpcraphic/^rogessigial Perspectives 
Questioanaire Results (Math/Science Graduates 1975-1979) 

The Typical Math/Science Graduate: A Cotn:x)site P or trait 

Prom the overwheljning data, this caroosite of the typical 1975-1979 
hbth/Science graduate emerges: 

- vjhite male, although 42.01 of the graduates were fenale 

- age 20-25 

- one or more years of teaching experience 

- conpleted entire degree at CSV 

" rated the Placenient Service as gocd or better 

- plans to get an MA in a field other than education in the next 
few years 

- obtained his/lici teaching position through a variety of means / 
i.e. / personal contacts/ placGs^^t office/ etc. 

- taught in a suburban setting/ 

" has occasional discipline problems 

- teaches classes which ranged in size from 2i to 30 pupils 

- teaches in schools with enrollmants of under 1000 

- teaches in a public school in a self-contained classroom in a 
middle-class school with few minority students 

- is "very satisfied" with teaching in general ^ 

- is very satisfied or **sofn5what satisfied" with tlieir present 
position 

- teaches in schools where students have access to full-time 
guidance personnel 
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^ has effoctivG assistance available when discipline problems occur 

- feci his/her OSU education was generally adequate 

- uses stXK3ent test scores as a means for evaluating his/her teach- 
ing 

- is helpod the most in prcroting his/her professional develop^ 
msnts ty his/her teaching colleagues 

- is supported ty his/her teaching colleagues 

- thought that '^getting work done" is more irt^^ortant than '*wannth 
and closeness" 

- was attracted to teaching because he/she wanted to work with 
children 

These specific data will anplify the above ccnposite. 
Current r^iiployment 

ApproxiiTv^tely one-half (49. 6^) of the math/scionce graduates vAio re- 
sponded to demographic instrurrent reported that they v^re teaching while 
four other graduates were currently substitute teaching at the K--12 level. 
Five respondents w'ere eirployed in post-secondary education. Eiqbt graduates 
were enployod ty the inilitary. A li^-ce nurrber v^ere unemployed. Four of the 
141 respondents entered into graduate studies while tv^ were involved in 
coaching. Over one-fourth of the graduates (28.4%) reported that they were 
enployod in a variet^"^ of positions. These responses were categorized under 
the heading, '*other". 



Table 48 



uurrcnt t^rDioyinsnc 


Frequency 


Percentag 


ClassroGm teadiing 


70 


49.6 


Post Seconciary 


5 


J. 5 


Subbing 


4 


2.8 


IMenployed 


8 


5 7 


Cbaching 


2 


1.4 


Grad studies 


4 


2.8 


Military 


8 


5.7 


Other 


40 


28.4 


Tbtal 


141 


100.0 



Age, Sex, Race 

Just over one-half of the math/science graduates v;ere bettv^een the ages 
20-25. Fifty-five graduates (38.5%) were bett^een 26-30 years of age. Uie 
11 reraining graduates (7.7%) were 31 years old or older. 



Table 49 



Age 


Frequency 


Percentage 


20-25 


77 


53.8 


26-30 


55 


38.5 


31-35 


8 


5.6 


36-40 


2 


1.4 


Over 40 


1 


0.7 


Ibtal 


143 


100.0 
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Eighty-three of tlie graduates {53.0%) were male ^r-^le 60 were female 
(42.0%). All 143 of the math/science respondents were white. 

Table 50 



Sex 


Frequsncy 


Percentage 


Ffemale 


60 


42.0 


Male 


83 


58.0 


Total 


143 


100.0 


Table 51 


Race 


Frequency 


Percentage 


White 


143 


100.0 


Total 


143 


100.0 



Years Teaching Experience 

flpproxijrately one*third of the respond3nts (32.2%) reported that 
they had not taught, Tt^nty-seven graduates (18.9%) stated that they 
had taught one year while an identical nuriiber indicated they had 4 or more 
years of teaching experience* Twenty-three of the respondents {16,1%) 
had taught three years. Finally, 20 graduates (14.0%) had taught 2 years. 
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Table 52 



Years Teaching E^c:)erience 


Frocniency 




1 


46 


^£ • £ 


2 


27 


18.9 


3 


23 


16.1 


4 or more 


27 


18.9 


Total 


143 


100.0 



Students V^o Transferred to Chio State 

Slightly over three^fourths of the math/science graduates canpleted 
their entire undergraduate degree at OSU. Twenty-two of the graduates 
(15.6%) transferred to OSU during their sophOTore year vMle 7 (5.01) trans* 
ferred during their junior year. 

Table 53 

Transfer Students Frequency Percentage 

Did not transfer 107 75.9 

Transferred Soph, year 22 15.6 

Transferred Jr. year 7 5.0 

Other 5 3.5 

Total 141 ' . 100.0 



Frograra Area 

Approxiimtoly one-half of the 143 graduates (47.6%) majored in the 
program area, Math Education. The second largest nuniber of graduates, 44 
(30.8%) of the total 143) rmjorcd in Biological Science. Eighteen graduates 
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(12.6%)najored in Science Eaucation wihle 10 (7.0%) majored in Earth 
Scienoa. The pn:>gram area. Physical Science, was inajored in ty 3 (2.1%) 
of the irath/sicenoe respondents. 

Table 54 



Prograni Area 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Bioiogicai Sciencw 


A A 

44 


30.8 


Earth Science 


10 


7.0 


Math Bd 


68 


47.6 


physical Science 


3 


2.1 


Science Bd 


18 


12.6 


Ttotal 


143 


100.0 



Educational Placement Service 

Over one-half of the 141 respondents (54.6%) indicated that "assernbling 
credentials and ina)dng these available to hiring officials'* was the most 
helpful service provided ty the Education Personnel Placemsnt Office* 
"Pxr aiding graduates with information regarding vacancies" was reported ty 
15*(a of irath/sci^ce graduates to be the rost helpful service offered. Five 
of the respondents stated that recamending graduates for specific positions 
was the nost helpful service v^tiile 1 graduate* selected the alternative, 
"helping ire prepare ny data sheet or resuro; helping me prepare for inter- 
viev;s." Six graduates listG<J a variety of **nost helpful services" listed 
on the dcrrographic instrur^nt. Fi ally, 30 graduates (21.3%) indicated 
that none of the placercnt services listed were perceived co be helpful. 
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Table 55 









r eicen x:age 




/ / 


— — 


D4. O 


rTOv^aeu iJiEorinacion 






1 c c 


Eecormended for positions 


5 




3.5 


Besune help 


1 




.7 


None 


30 




21.3 


Other 


6 




4.3 


Tbtal 


141 




100.0 



The second questionnaire item xvtiich pertained to the Education Personnel 
Placonent Office requested the nath/science respondents to rate the Place- 
muit services offered. Alarost twc^thirds of the graduates (63.8%) rated 
the services as "excellent" or "gocd."* IVranty-three respondents (16.3%) 
rated vhe services as "fair** while 3 (2,1%) rated then^ as "unsatisfactory.** 
lV;enty-five of the graduates (17.7%) did not rate the services offered be- 
cause they did not use these se^rvices. 

Table 56 



Placerrent Office 


Freqxjency 


Percentage 


Excellent 


33 


28.4 


Good 


57 


40.4 


r^r 


23 


16.3 


Unsatisfactory 


3 


2.1 


Did not use 


25 


17.7 


Itotal 


141 


100.0 
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Future Professioial Study 

>^en asked if they were oonsicerirg further professional study over 
ODG-third of the math/science graduates responded that any further study 
would be in the pxjorsuit of their Master's Degree in Education; one gradu- 
ate reported that he/she \vas oonsiderinq further professianal study that 
would lecd to a Doctorate Degree in edu:ation. Three other graduates (2.1%) 
indicated that they were considering further professional study that vv-ould 
lead to a Specialist Degree in education. Fifty-seven graduates (40.1%) 
stated that they were considering further professional study i^'hich wuld 
lead to degrees outside of the educational field. Forty of these graduates 
(28.2%) were considering degrees in engineering. The remaining 17 graduates 
(12.0%) were caisidering degrees in fields such as biology, natural resources, 

nutrition, accounting, businessi law, and itedicine. 
. 

Table 57 



Future Professional Stucy 


Frecruency 


Percentage 


MA Ed 


55 


38.7 


PhD Ed 


1 


.7 


Specialist Degree 


3 


2.1 


Engineering 


40 


28.3 


No Studi' 


26 


18.3 


Biology, nat resources, nutrition 7 


4.9 


Accounting, Business, Law 


6 


4.2 


Other 


3 


2.1 


Msdical Field 


1 


.7 


Ttotal 


142 


100.0 
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iTployr.cnt RCilatod to Toachir.j, But Not TeachLig 

Graduates were asked if their present jobs, vr'nile not teaching posi- 
tions, were still directly related to their degree obtained fron OSU. Of 
the 141 graduates who responded to this item only 8 (5.7%) ctxifirmed that 
they had taken this t^-pe of en^jloyment. 

Table 58 



gnploynent Related to Teaching frequency Percentage 

Related Jdbs 8 5-7 

Does not apply 133 94.3 

Total 141 100.0 



Seeking a Teaching Position 

Sixty-three "nontoaching" irath/science graduates (44.1% of the total 
math/science respondents) responded to the iten \,rdch asked th^ if they 
had over sought a teaching position. Alitost throe-fourths of the respon- 
dents (71.4%) reported that they sought a teaching position but did not 
gain enplcyirent. 

Table 59 



Seeking a Position Frequency Percentage 

Yes 45 71.4 

No 18 23.6 

Ttotal 63 100.0 
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Reasons for Not Teaching 

Approximately one-half of the "rcntcaching" inath/science graduates 
(48.3%) rcporte3 that the reason they were not teaching was due to their 
decision to change professions. Slightly less than one-third of these 
graduates (30.0%) listed a variety of reasons why they u^re not teaching, 
these reasons were categorized under the heading, "other." Finally, 8 of 
the graduates (13.3%) indicated 1cm salaries was the main reason vjhy they 
were not teachir.g while 5 graduates (8.3%) stated that no jobs were avail- 
able. 

Table oO 



Reasons for Not Teaching Frequency Pe rcentage 

Changed Professions 29 48.3 

Jctos available 5 8.3 

Low Salary 8 13.3 

Other 18 30.0 

Ttotal 60 100.0 



Rggret for Not Teaching 

Graduates v.-ere asked if they regreted that they were not teaching. 
Of the 61 who responcc-d to this item, only 10 graduates stated that they 
regretted not teaching. 

Table 61 



Itegret for Not Teaching Frequency Percentage 

Yes 10 16.4 

No 51 83.5 

Total 61 100.0 
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Current E^lc^^>ont of Non-Teaching Graduates 

Forty-eifjht "nonteaching" graduates responded to the open-ended qiies- 
tion concerning their present errploiTr.ent . Twenty of these graduates (41.7%) 
were <HTplcyed in the fields of business, sales, and law. Eight graduates 
(16.7%) began further graduate stuov- vliile 6 graduates (14.8%) entered 
into the nalitary. The ranaining graduates found enploymen^ in adminis- 
tration, TTodically- related fields, substitute teaching. One graduate re- 
ported errployiT^snt as a housewife. 



Table 62 



Bnplqyirent of Non- teachers 


Fr€3q'jencY 


Percentage 


Graduate student 


8 


16.7 


Subbing 


2 


4.2 


Housewife 


1 


2.1 


Administration 


5 


10.4 


Business, Sales, Law 


20 


41.7 


Military 


7 


14.8 


^Jedical Field 


5 


10.4 


Total 


48 


100.0 



Hap cy in Current Position 

When ashoG if tl^ey v:ere happy in their ;urrent positions, all but 
3 of the "nonteaching*; graduates reported that they were happy. 
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Table 63 

Hat:py in Position Frequency Percentage 

Yes 59 95.2 

No 3 4.8 

Ttotal 62 100.0 



Usefulness of Education Decree 

Itie "nonteaching" graduates vjere asked to indicate the usefulness 
of their Education degree in terns of their obtaining siployment. IWo- 
thirds of these respondents stated that their degrees heli^od them in their 
present jobs. Tan of the 60 "nonteaching" respondents (16.7%) reported, 
however, that they "... could have irajored in anything to get this job." 
Another 6 (10.0%) imicated that they needed their Bachelor's Degree to be 
crplcyed in thoir present jcbs, but that they did not afply what they learned 
at OSU. One-fifth of the "nonteaching" graduates listed 3 variety of ccm- 
ments concerning the usefulness of their degrees; these caments were cate- 
gorized under the heading, "other". 

Table 64 



Usefulness of Ed Degree 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Helped with present jcb 


40 


66.7 


Needed B.S. to get job but 
did not apply 


6 


10.0 


Majored in anytliing 


10 


16.7 


Other 


12 


20.0 


Itotal 


60 


100.0 
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Current Educational Elrplcn^/rr^nt 

Eighty-one of 143 graduates (56.6%) were currently teaching at the 

time they ccrpletGd the dexjgraphic/professicnal perspective instrtunent. 

Sixty-^nine of these 81 ^'teaching" graduates (85.2%) stated that they were 

enplcyed in their major field of stucy while 7 graduates (8.6%) reported 

that they were eirployed in their rrinor field of stui;/. The 5 reraining 

graduates (6.2%) were either errployed in educational fields other than tj.ose 

they were prepared for at OSU or responded "not applicable". 

Table 65 



Current Educational Elrplqinent 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Enolcyed in Major field 


69 


85.2 


Elnplqi'ed in Minor field 


7 


8.6 


Elnployed in other field 


2 


2.5 


Not applicable 


3 


3.7 


Total 


81 


100.0 



Aid in Securing j^loyment 

Af^roxiiTiately one-thin? of the "teaching" graduates (35.4) indicated 
that the Education Personnel Placement Office was the most helpful means 
in aiding than to secure CTployrr,ent. Slight?y over one-fifth of the gradu- 
ates (22.8%) r ported that corpleting a dual major at OSU was the single 
most helpful ixeans in aiding thc^ to cbtain crrploymant. Thirteen of the 
"teaching" graduates (16. 5o) stated that a College or Education faculty 
roTtcr was the most helpful ineans in securing their teaching positions. 
Just over one-tenLh of the graduates (10.1%) reported that their ability 
to aS3,o2 coaching duties facilitated L^eir cbtainhig their present positions. 
Sevun of the gra-juatcs i8.91) vho \%ere currently teaching stated that they 
relied on their a^.Ti per^x^nal initiative in securing their positions. The 
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four rciTQining alternatives to this iton: 1) referrals by departrrent 
diairpersons, 2) referrals by faculty uutside one's department, 3) per- 
sonal contacts, and 4) securing eirploiTnent were selected by a total of 
5 graduates. 

Table 66 



/\jju j_n oecunnQ r^ToxoyiTien^ 


rxequency 




Faculty insniDer 


io.b 


1 1 
Li 


L^^p^* Linairperson 




1 1 


t>lacenent Office 


28 


jJ.4 


Dual Major 


18 


22.8 


Coaching 


8 


10.1 


Self 


7 


8.9 


Outside faculty maitoer 


2 


2.5 


Personal contacts 


1 


1.3 


Subbing 


1 


1.3 


Ibtal 


79 


100.0 


Hotv Did You ObtCiLn Yov.r Firs 


t Teachir.a Position? 





IV^-enty-eight of the "teaching" respcndents (35,4%) listed a wid3 



variety of \f<xys in which they obtained their first toachJng position*^. 
These reoponses ^^^ere categorized under the heading, "other". Approximately 
ono-third of the "teaching" graduates (32, 9t) indicated that they obtained 
their positions throunh the "Placement Office or other College assistance, 
"Slightly over one-fifth (21.5-o) reported that they secured eqploy:rK:'^.t with 
the help of perscnol ccrit^cts (friends, relatives). Finally, four respon- 
dents (5,1%) reported that they found a job in the district where they 
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student taught whi"' ^ an equal nujriDer stated that they began < - a sub- 
stitute teacher and were later hired as regular teachers. 

Table 67 



Hew Teaching Position Obtained 


Frequency 


Percentage 


ViSriere student taught 


4 


5.1 


Via subbing jcb 


4 


5.1 


Persoial ccntact 


17 


21.5 


Plaoenient office 


26 


32.9 


Other 


28 


35.4 


Ibtal 


79 


100.0 


Location of School in Ktiich You Teach 




Apnroximately one-half oZ the "teaching" 


respondents (47.5%) reported 


that they taught in suburban schools. 0^'er ons-third of the graduates (37. 


taught in rural settings vmile 15.0% taught in urban settings. 




Table 68 




Ijocation o£ School 


Freguer.cy 


Percentage 


Urban 


12 


15.0 


Suburban 


38 


47.5 


Rural 


30 


37.5 


Ibtal 


80 


100.0 



Typical Ftud-'^nt "otivntjcn 

Over orv>-half of Lhe *'toochin:}" cracuates {58,0'.) reported that tlieir 
students' notivn^ion lo\-ol xvr^s "a^'c^raae'*, riahtoen of the "te.icl)ing'' gradu- 
ates (22, 2t) rated thoir students' r.otivnticn lovol as '"high" v.'^iile j6 first 
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year teachers (19.8%) rated theix pij?>ils' motivation level as "lew". 

Table 63 



Stu3ent Motivation 

Hi^ 

Average 

Low 

Total 



Frequency Percentage 



18 
47 
16 



22.2 
58.0 
19.8 



gX 100.0 



Cl assroom Discipline 

The largest nunter of first year teachers (49 of the 80 respondents 
or 61.3%) reported that they had "occasional" classroom discipline prcb- 
lens. Over one-third of the ™spondents (35.0%) stated they had prcb- 
lans" while only 3 "teaching" graiSuates (3.7%) indicated that they had 
"irony problems" concerning classroom discipline. 

Table 70 



Classroora Discipline Frequency Percentage 

Ho Problems 28 35.0 

Occasional Problens 49 61.3 

Nfeiry Prcblans 3 3.7 

Total 80 100.0 



Parent Participation 

All but 9 of the 78 "tenching" graduates (38.51) v.fio reponclc<3 to the 
item concerning the clcciroe cf participation by the parents cf thoi pupils 
rated such participv^tri'^n as "moderate" (44,9?) or "lav (43.65). The 
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retnaining 9 graduates (11.5%) rated the parents' participation as "high". 

Table 71 



Parent Fartici^ptition 


r requency 




High 


9 


11.5 




35 


44.9 


low 


34 


43.6 


Total 


78 


100.0 



Typical Socio-Econonic Status of St\::ients' Fandlies 

Afproxiinately two-thrids of the first year teachers (65.4%) rated 
the typical SES of their pupils' faniilies to be "middle", Ihe remaining 
respon3cnts were alnost ecn^ Uy divided in their ratings with 14 graduates 
(17.94) indicating that the SES of their pupils' faTnilies as being "Ic^er" 
while 13 graduates (16.7%) rated their pupils' families SES as *'upper". 

Table 72 



Socio-Ecaicndc Status of fa^lies 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Upper 


13 


16.7 


Middle 


51 


65.4 


Lcrfer 


14 


17.9 


Tbtal 


78 


lOO.C 



Racig] Kix of PiTpils 

;\pproxiinatoly threo-fourtns of the "teaching" graduates (74.1%) re- 
ported that they had "few minority students" in their classrccms. just 
'jnder or^fifth of the respondents (19.n) stated that they had "sofne 
minorit>\ scm white" students in their classroons while 5 first year 
teachers ir^iicatod tJ".at tliOir students v^Tc^ro "pr^icrninantly minority". 
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Racial >Ux Froquencs' Percentage 

Few Minority 60 74,1 

Sonie Miiwrity 16 19.7 

Predoninantly minority 5 1.2 

Itotal 81 100 ;0 



Pu pil-Teacher Ratio 

Tile clear majority of the "teaching" graduates (71.8%) taught in classes 
vhich ranged in size from 21 to 30 pupils. Ap?ro>djnately one-fourth of 
the graduates (23.11) were teaching classes of 20 or less pupils while just 
4 graduates (5.1%) tai^ght classes of 30 or nore pupils. 

Table 74 



PuDil-Teacher Ratio 


Frequency 


Percentcige 


1-20 


18 


28.1 


21-30 


56 


71.8 


Over 30 




5.1- 


Ibtal 




100.0 



School Size 

Thirty-five of th^i "teaching" graduates (4^,8%) taught in schools 
with enrollj;:K^nts of 500-^1000 pupils. One-third of the graduates taught 
in schools with enrol L^nts of 500 pupils cr less whil*^ 18 first year 
c€^chers (22,5^o,) taught in larger schools v;here the total nuirher of pupils 
was over 1000, 
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Schcx)! Size 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Urder 500 


27 


33.8 


500-1000 


35 


43.8 


Over 1000 


18 


22.5 


Total 


80 


100.0 



SCiTool Type 

Seventy-oie of the ^'teaching" graduates (89.9%) taught in public 
schools. The remining 8 respondents (10.2%) taught in private institu- 
tions or un sore "other" type of school. 

Table 76 

School Type ^ Frequency Percentage 

PubUc 71 89.9 

Pr-.vate V 8.9 

Other 1 1.3 

Total 79 100.0 

Type of Clcssroom 

As <y uld be expected, nost of the ''teaching" graduates (89.9%) 

taught in self contained classroons. Only 8 of the 79 respondents (10.2%) 

taught in open or "other" tvi;)es of classroorns. 

Table 77 



Type of Classroom Frequency Percentage 

Self Contained 71 89.8 

Open 7 8.9 

Other 1 1*3 

Ttotal 79 100.0 



C^racK* 1/-V0L *ia\ t ' I 

All but 6 of the rath/scionce "teaching" graduates (92.7*i) tuaght at 
^ \he scrondary level (7-12). Five of the 6 rcraining graduates (6,1%) 
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taught at the post-secondary level while a single graduate taught at the 
elementary level (1-6) . 



Table 78 


tataae Level lauqht 


Frequency 


Percentaqe 


1-6 


1 


1.2 


7-12 


76 


92.7 


Pos t-Seccndary 


5 


6.1 


Total 


82 


100.0 



Attitude Tcv/ard Teachina in General 



Eighty^three first year rath/science teachers responded to the qites- 
tion, "v;hich one of the follot%'ing best describes your present attitude 
tCMaxd teaching in general?" Sixty-three of those respondents (75.9%) 
described their attitud3s ta>;ard teaching as 'Very satisfied" or "sone- 
Tftiiat satisfied". Five respondents (6,0%) were '^neutral" while 14 grad- 
uates (16.91) described their attitudes ta-'ard teacning in general as "scx^no- 
v*iat dissatisfied". Onl\ 1 respondent (1,2%) stated that they were "very 
dissatisfied" relative to teaching in general. 

Table 79 



AttiUice Twarti Teochinq 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Very satisfied 


34 


41.0 


Scrncwhat satisfied 


29 


34.9 


Neutral 


5 


6.0 


Sonewhat dissatisfied 


14 


16.9 


Very dissatisfied 


1 


1.2 


Total 


83 


100.0 
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Attitude Tcr.^rard Present Teaching Position 

Just over tJuee- fourths of the "teaching" respondents (75.6%) iii- 

dicated that they were either "very satisfied" or "sa^aSiat satisfied" in 

their present teaching position. Fourteen graduates (17.1%) reported they 

were "scmawhat dissatisfied'* ^ffhile only 2 respondents (2.41) stated they 

were "very dsisatisfied in their present position. Finally, 4 "teaching" 

graduates rated their attitude ta%ards their present positions as "ne'^tral"; 

Table 80 

Attitude To^aid Present Job Frequency Percentage 

Very satisfied 31 37-8 



Somewhat satisfied 



31 37.8 



Neutral ^ 

Somewhat dissatisfied 14 ^''^ 

* 2 4 

Very dissatisfied ^ 

1 ft? 100.0 

Total 

Perceptions of Professiopjal Preparation 

**Teaching" graduates were requested to select fron a list of 9 alter- 
natives those stater.ents ;A^ich vere true about their professional prepara- 
tion. They could select as many stata^t^ts as applied to their college 
education. The 81 respondents selected a total of 316 statements. 

Seventy-four of the "teaching" graduates (91.4%) indicated that 
student teaching was useful ichile only 6 graduates (3.7%) reported that 
it was useless. Fifty-'Six respondents (69.1%) stated that they received 
overall good preparation. Twelve graduates (14,8%) opposed this view by 
indicating that they received o^^^rall poor preparation. Approxiniately two- 
thirds of the graduates (61,2!.) reported that courses were useful wtiile 
9.9% thaj^ht thcbC courses \<cre useless. Alrost one-half of the respondents 
(48. U) stated th.it the program courses vA?rc useful as opposed to 25,9% 

32 
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of the graduates who s'-ited they were useless. Finallyi over t^co-thirds 
of the graduates (69.1%) reported that interacting with their fellcw stu-- 
dents was helpful. 

Table 81 



Perceptions of Prepar^itior 


Freouencv 


percentage 


oote courses useful 


52 


64.2 


core courses useless 


8 


9.9 


Drcorain qquts^ n^^Afnl 


39 


48.1 


program courses useless 


21 


25.9 


student teaching useful 


74 


91.4 


student teaching useless 




3.7 


student interaction helpful 


SI 


63.0 


owrall good prccciration 


56 


69.1 


overall poor preparation 


12 


14.8 


Total 


316 





ITpgradin? Toachir.a Effectiveness 

Over one-third of the "teaching" graduates (38.2^) indicated that the 
one factor ti^t would do i-nost to upar*;de their teaching effectiveness 
vould be teaching "fe^^r or srrcller classes." SMghtly over one-fourth 
of the respondents (27*6%) reported "roro lesson preparation time" wss the 
most ir-portant factor- The factori "irore school support** was listed by 
9 graduates {11*8''J as the rost inrortant factor while the factor "better 
professional prcparaticn'* v;as selected by 5 graduates (6.6%). A variety 
of "factors" ur^re rf:x>rtcd by 12 rospC)r/:^onts {15-8"^)* Itic^se factors were 
catccjorizM u;*d':r the heading , "other". 
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Table 82 



Upgrading Effecciveness FreqijisnQ^ Percentage 



analler Classes 


29 


38.2 


Better Professional Pr^iaration 


5 


6.6 


M^re School Support 


9 


11.8 


Mare Lesson Preparation 


21 


27.6 


Other 


12 


15.8 


Tbtal 


76 


100.0 



Continued on next page 
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^to5t Valuable Librar/-"oc'-i.a Center Service 

just over cnci-fourth of th.e "teachin.g" graduates (26,1%) inaicat, J that 

the most valuable liJbrary-TCdia center service v/as, "develGOivant and pro^ 

duction of audio-visual mterials for classrootn instruction." The services, 

"Assistance to students in developing class projects" and "developrent of 

bibliographies of center materials relevant to your om and students' needs 

in your classes" were reported to be the most valuable services offered by 

7,2* and 4.3% of the graduates, respectively. Overall, alrxst two-thirds 

of the respondents (62.3%) stated that '*the services were not valuable," 

"no services were offered," or that they had "no tiit^B to use the services 

offered ty the library-media center," 

Table 83 

Valuable Libraiy->^ia Service Frequency Percentage 



Developront and production of 
audiovisual materials 


18 


z6.1 


Assistance to students in 
developing projects 


5 


7.2 


Devclopient of bLbliographies 


3 


4.3 


Servic3S not valuable 


22 


31.9 


No services offered 


16 


23,2 


No tine to us 


5 


7.2 


Total 


69 


100.0 



Guic!^ncG Staff Availcibility 

Over one-half of the graduates (57.3%) who were presently teaching re- 
ported that a mcrrixr of their school's guidance staff was available on a 
full^-tiro basis to students. Eight respondents (10.7%) stated that a 
guidance counselor was available to students on a part-tirns bcisis. Gu. ''ance 
staff availability to wrk with panrnts was indicated b> 22 "teaching" grad- 
uates (29.3^). OKly 2 graduates rcrx>rtc<3 that no g'jidance services were 
ERJC available. <^5 
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Table 84 

Guidance Staff A\gilability Frequancy Percentage 



Available to parents 


22 


29.3 


Available to students full-tijns 


43 


57.3 


Available to stxjdents part-tiite 


8 


10.7 


No service offered 


2 


2.7 


Total 


75 


100.0 



Assistance With Discioll",e Prcblems 



Forty-seven of the "teaching" g^^^^tes (61.0%) reported th^ were as- 
sisted with classrooa discipline problems aid that such assistance was 
effective. TV^lve respcndsnts (15.6%) indicated thathelp was available 
but only in oxtnsms circmstances wliile 11 graduates (14.3%) stated that 
assistance was available imt admssion of need w^s viewed negatively. Only 
"teaching" respondents (9.1%) reported that no assistance was available or 
that they had no discipline problanris. 

Table 85 



Assistance w/ Discipline Problems 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Assistance available 


47 


61.0 


Assistance available in ex- 
treme circunKtances 


12 


15.6 


No assistance available 


3 


3.9 


Available but viewed negatively 


11 


14.3 


No prcblatB 


4 


5.2 


Total 


77 


100.0 
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Supervisio-i of Extracurricular Activities 

J^proximately ore-half (49.3%) of the "teaciiing** graduates indicated 
that supervision of extracurricular activities was ccnpletely voluntary 
m their part. 1\;enty-two of the graduates (30.1%) didr howeverr report 
that such supervision was axpected by their school's administrators vjhile 
another 15 respondents (20.5%) stated that supervising extracurricular ac- 
tivities was either required by their school administrators or a condition 

to be met for their ercployment. 

Table 86 



Supervision ox Extracurricular Frequency Percentage 

Voluntary 36 49.3 

Expected by fidmimstration 22 30.1 

Required by Adndnistration 5 6.8 

Condi ticn of Bmloynent 10 13.8 

TDtal 73 100.0 



Evaluaticn of Teaching By School Administrators 

One-thirt3 of math/science graduates vjho were teaching reported that 
they were not evaluated even once by their school administrator. TXcenty- 
two respondents (28.61) indicated that they were evaluated on a single 
occasion while an identical nuirber of first year teachers stated that they 
were evaluated 2-3 tires by school admnistrators. Only 7 graduates (9.1%) 
stated that they were evaluated on 4 or irore occasions. 
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Table 87 


ttdninistrators EXraluating 


Frequency 


Percentage 


0 tunes 


26 


33.8 


1 time 


22 


28.6 


2-3 tijTes 


22 


28.6 


4-6 tiines 


6 


7.8 


over 6 times 


1 


1.4 


Tbtal 


77 


100.0 



Ptormal Evaluation of Teaching 

The 48 "teaching" graduates who responded to the item concerning the 
formal evaluation of their teaching had the cocortunity to indicate 1 or 
Ttore professionals who were responsible for evalxiating their classrocm per- 
formance. IXventy-one of the 48 gmduates (43.8%) reported that they were 
evaluated by their departinent chairperson while one-third of these re- 
spondents stated that they were evaluated by their building principals. 
Nine first year math/science teachers (18.8%) were evaluated by their stu- 
dents, 8 graduates (16.7%) by curriculum specialists, and 5 respondents 
(10.4%) by their teaching colleagues. 

Table 88 



Evaluation of Teaching 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Teaching Colleague 


5 


10.4 


Etept. Head 


21 


43.8 


students 


9 


18.8 


curriculum specialist 


8 


16.7 


principal or other actrdnistrator 16 


33.3 


Tbtal 


88 


100.0 
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Means of Evaluating Teaching 

Over one-half of the "teaching" gradates (53.6%) reported that they 
used student test scores as a means for evaiuatijig their teaching. Over 
one-fourth of the respondents (28.6%) used student feedbadt to evaluate 
their teaching and 6 first year teachers (10.7%) depended on their teach- 
ing peers to e.valuate th&ix teaching. Finally, 4 teachers indicated that 

"student in^itovesrent" was a means stployed for evaluating their teaching. 

Table 89 



Means of Evaluation 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Test scores 


30 


53.6 


Other teachers 


6 


10.7 


Student feedback 


16 


28.6 


Student iinprovement 


4 


7.1 


^total 


56 


100.0 



M^st Help to t:^rorcssional DeveloiJnent 



VSost graduates who were teaching (79.5%) stated that their teaghijig 
colleagues were "most helpful'* in promoting their professional development. 
ApproxlTately one-fourth of the graduates (24.4%) reported that school 
administrators were "most helpful" relative to their professional develops 
ment. Department heads v;ere selected as the"jn3St helpful'* people in fur- 
thering professional development ty 11 of the math/science graduates (14,1%). 
Eight graduates (10,31.) stated that "being on their <ym*' was the "irost help- 
ful" means for proroting their professional develoanent. Coimselors and 
reading specialists also were listed as helpful peqple in proroting the 
professional developnent of the first year teachers. 
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Table 90 

Help for Professional Dev. Frequency Percentage 

Administrators 19 24.4 



Teaching Colleagues 
Dept. Head 
Counselor 
Being on Own 
jteading Specialist 
•total 



62 79.5 

U 14.1 

3 3.8 

8 10.3 

1 1.3 

104 100.0 



Key Person VJho Provided Supcort 

Fellow teachers were viewed as the key people who provide sut^rt to 
first year teachers by 45 irath/science graduates (62.5%) . Sixteen of the 
respcndents (22.2%) reported that administrators played a supportive role. 
Relatives, supervisors, and counselors also v;erG inentioned as people v^io 
provided suppDrt and encouragerrant to the first year math/science teachers. 

Table 91 

Most Supportive Person Frequsncy Percentage 

Aininistrator 16 22.2 

Counselor 1 1.4 

Pfellow Iteadiers 45 ' 62.5 

Relative 6 8.3 

Supervisor 4 5.6 

■total 72 100.0 

Toachor U'armtn cir.a Closeness Versus Gotting v;ork Done 

i^roKiirately three-fourths (72.0^i) of the "teaching" graduates re- 
ported that "getting vxark dcr.e" was more inportant than teacher warmth and 
closeness . 

100 
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Table 92 

Closoncsg vs Vfork Fieguency Percentage 

Closeness 21 28.0 

Getting work done 54 72.0 

Total 75 100.0 



Major Attractions of Teaching 

"Working with children" \ms listed 46 graduates (73.0%) as the 
mjor attraction that teachi.^g held for them. One third of the first year 
teachers stated that "personal anjo^Trient" was the inajor attraction that 
teaching held for them while 15 graduates (23.8%) inaicated that the amount 
and distribution of vacation time was the major attraction for entering the 
teaching profession. Nine graduates (14.3%) repotted that the c^^rtunity 
to coach was a raajor attraction that teaching as a professional held. Ttie 
availability of jobs for man was listed ty a single respondent as the 
"major attraction." 

Table 93 



Attraction to Teaching 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Vacation Tme 


15 


23.8 


Working with Children 


46 


73.0 


Coaching 


9 


14.3 


Personal enjoymant 


21 


33.3 


Jcibs avcdlable for men 


1 


1.6 
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General Carrosnts 

As might be expected, almost one-half 
{48.6%) who listed general ccranents stated that the inath/science program 
was **the best'*. Over one-fourth of these graduates (27.0%) indicated that 
the Education Foundations and Research classes were too idealistic and 
overlai;^ng while approximately one-fifth of the receiit graduates (18.9%) 
oomnented that they did not receive enough actual teaching. Five graduates 
(13.5%) stated that they need an evaluaticn cairse and/or an administration 
course. Three graduates rated the Placement Service as *-poor" wiiile 2 
graduates reported that they were well prepared. 

Table 94 

General Oonrtv^nts Frequency ' Percentage ^ - 

ScienceAiath Program the best 18 48.6 

F & R Classes are Idealistic & 

Overlapping 10 27.0 

Not Enough Teaching 7 18,9 

Poor Placertent Service 3 8.1 

Was V7ell Prepared 2 5.4 

Need and Evciluation and 

Administration Course 5 13,5 
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Sumrary of the Health Education Results 



1. Health Education respondents perceived the kricwledge^ skill, and 
attitude/value (K,S, VV*s) items to be relatively important. On a scale 
of 1-6, rhe grand means of these iterns ranged from 4.49 to 5.46 on the 
••inportance" scale. 

2. Respondents rated the adequacy of their preparation to perform 
the K,S,A/V's lor/er than the inportance of the K,S,A/7*s, there also was 
itore variance in tl^e "adequacy" grand neans. On a scale of 0-6, the 
grant ineans for the knowledge, skill, and attitude/value items ranged fron 
3.14 to 4.92. 

3. Respondents thought that of all the content areas Health Educa- 
tors teach, drugs, alcohol, and tobacco, and himan sexuality and family life 
were nnst important vrfiile the content areas, philosophy and life sciences 
were viewed as least inpDrtant. 

4. ohe skills vAddn lesporxients thought most impoairtant were" facilitates 
students* landerstarding of controversial health issues in a professional 
irenner" and "presents health related inforroation in an organized and clear 
nanner"; skills viewed as least important were: "analyzes historical and 
philosophies developinents in the field of health education and their im- 
plications for today's health education programs" and ''assists in inain- 
taining appropriate health and safety records". 

5. The attitudes/values rated ty respondents as being the most 
portant were: "demonstrates a concern for students" ai.d "accepts j^rsonal 
responsibility to stay up-to-date in the fields of health and health 
education ty reading the professiaial literature and participating in educa- 
tional opportunities"; "expresses a philosc^hy of education andclarifies 
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its relationship to school health ed<jcation" and "supports the planned 
oonprehensive, sequential appixach to curriculum design in preference to 
the crisis^-oriented approach" were the attitudes/values vjhich were thought 
to be least iiqportant. 

6. Fespondents thought they were nKrst adequately prepared to teach 
the content areas, "first aid and accident prevention'" and "huinan sexuality 
and family life" and least adequately prepared in the areas of "death and 
dying" and '"dental health". 

7. Skills in which respondents felt that they were nost proficient 
were; "demonstrates ar^^ropriate first aid techniques and skills", operates 
a wide range of audio-visual equipment" , and "utilizes the services that 
community health agencies and personnel provide in promoting the effecitve- 
ness of the total school health program"; "assists in preparing budget items 
for the school health instruction program", allcnis for cultural differences 
in program planning and inplementation" , and "utilizes effective disciplinary 
strategies in managing the classrcon" were the skills which the 1970-79 
Health Education graduates felt least adequately prepared to perform. 

8 Respondents r^x^rted that they were most adequately prepared to 
attain the atittudes/values: "advocates health and health education as an 
inportant, integral means for obtaining a personally satisfying life" and 
"realizes the in?)Ortance of possessing first aid skills" while they perceived 
that they were least adequately pn^ared to attain the attitudes/values; 
"dotionstrates suptport for health oriented activities by assuming related 
supervisory responsibilities" and "supports an ecological perspective of 
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health and wellness*'. 

9. Fifty of the possible 56 correlational relationships between 
respcaidents* '*Inpartance** grand means on the kna^ledge items, skill items, 
and attitude/value itens and their ^'Adequacy of Your Pr^>aration** grand 
neans on the same items \^re significant at an alpha level of .05. 

10. There were significant differences at the .05 level between the 
grand means of respondents who were grouped by selected denograE^iic and 
erpploynent related variables; these variables included "graduate degree 
hours ot^leted/' "percentages of professional duties related to health in- 
struction", "sex", "year of graduation", and "school health educator status." 
(See Hawk dissertation in OSU Libraries fcr further details) . 
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Teaclier Concerns Questionnaire — SuEimary 
of Results for the 1978-1979 
College of Educaticn Graduates 

Degree of Concern 

Approxinately one-third of the 56 teadier concern items (33.9%) 
received means of 3.50 or higher on the "l** (not concerned) to "5" 
(extremely concerned) scale. The ite^n, "^^bether students can apply 
what they learn/ was rated the highest of all itans with a mean of 
3.95. This item was follaved ty the itans, "Motivating my students 
to study*', and "Increasing students' feelings of acooffrpiJLs-hment" 
whidi received means of 3.94 and 3.92, respectively. (See Appendix B 
for a coTplete list of the iKsans for eadi teadier concern question- 
naire item) . 

Seven of the 56 concern itans (12.5%) received means of 2.50 
or Icwer on the 5-point scale. Only 1 received a mean of under 2.00 
(a little concerned) . This item dealt with having students asking 
their teadiers personal questions. The itars, *'Too mary non-instruc- 
tional duties at my school" and '^Becc^ung too personally involved with 
students" received lew means of 2.20 and 2.29, respectively. 

Degree of Preparation 

The 1978-79 graduates were reguested to indicate the degree of 
preparation they received relative to all but 8 of the 56 concern 
statanents. It was felt that it was iiTprobab!e for the College of 
Education graduates to have received any preparation relative to these 
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statements, therefore they \cere excluded. Eight of the remaining 48 
stateitents {16.7%) received a inean of 3.50 or higher on the 5-point 
scale where "3" was equal to ^'adecjuately prepared". The "concerns", 
*^The nature and quality of iry instructional materials" and "My ability 
to present ideas to m/ class" received means of 3.64 vjhile the 
"concerns" , "Storking productively with other teachers" and "Doing 
well when a supervisor is present" received ireans of 3.60. Tw of 
these "concerns" described inttie statements for vMch graduates felt 
they were "adequately prepared*' received means of 3.50 or higher on 
the "Degree of Conoem** scale. In other woards, they were prepared to 
cope with ijTportant "concerns". On the other hand, one of these 
"concerns" was rated Iot on the "Degree of Concern" scale. This in- 
dicates that graduates were prepared to cope with a "concern" vMch 
they felt really was not that iiroortant. 

Oiily one "concerrt" statement received a rating of less than 2.50 
on the "Degree of Preparation" scale. Ihis ^'concern", '^Student use 
of drugs", received a rating of 2.32 on the "Preparation" scale and 
a mean of 3.39 on the "Degree of Concern" (See TVppendix B for further 
details) . 

Source of Preparation 

Graduates were requested to indicate the source of their prepara- 
tion by selecting one or more of the 5 following alternatives: D "don't 
knew", 2) "independent stu^y", 3) *'inservice training", 4) "teaching 
itself", and 5) "coursev^'ork at OSO". The altemaf es, "teaching it- 
self", and "coursework at OSU" were indicate^^ by the 1978-1979 College 
of Education graduates as being the two majoi sources of preparation. 
In fact, in 37 of the 48 "concern" statanents, the respondents chose 
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"teaching itself" as the ctonlnant source of their preparation . In cnly 
II statgnents, "coursework at OSU" was selected as the major source 
of preparation. In these statanents "teaching itself" was listed as 
the second rajor source of preparation. T!he alternative, "coursework 
at OSU" was selected as a second major source of preparation for 29 
"concern" statements* The rank order of the alternatives: 1) "don*t 
know", 2) "independent study", and 3) "insen^ice training" varied 
depending on the "concern" statement. T!he number of graduates select- 
ing these 3 alternatives vras considerably less than the 2 discursed 
above. 
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Teacher's Ooncems Questicnnaire — 
Surtirary of Itesults for the 
1975-1979 MatlT/Science Graduates 

Degree of Concern 

As with the 1978*1979 College of Educatiai Graduates, approximately 
osne-third of the 56 teacher concern itans (33.9%) received tteans of 
3.50 or hi^er on the **1" (not concerned) to **5" (extranenly concerned) 
scale. The item vthidh was the gr^test concern to the 38 >teth/Scienoe 
graduates was, "Insuring that iny students grasp subject matter funda- 
nentals.** this iteni received a inean of 3.97. The itars, '^Whether ny 
students can Bpgly what they learn" and "Motivating iny students to 
study** received high itiean ratings of 3.92 and 3.89, respectively. 
(See ;^:pendix C for a carplete list of the neans for each teacher ooii- 
cem questionnaire item) . 

Nine of the 56 concern itens (26.1%) received lasans of 2.50 or 
Icwer on the 5-point scale. Tliree of these 9 iterns received iteans of 
under 2.00 (a little ooncemed) . The item,"Lack oZ acadenic freedom" 
received a mean of 2.94 while the itans, **flcc^tance as a friend by W 
students" and "Being asked personal questions by ity students" received 
identical means of 1.95 on the 5-point scale. 

Degree o£ Preparaticn 

As was the case with the 1978-1979 College of Education graduates 
the 38 ^t^th/Science graduates rated the adequacy or their preparai 'jn 
relative to 48 of the 56 concern statements. Seven of these **concem" 
statements received a mean of 3.50 or hi^ier on the 5-point scale vjhere 
"3** was equal to "adequately prepared'*. The item, "Insuring that ny 
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students grasp subject matter fundamentals** received a mean of 3.68 while 
the item, "Selecting and teaching content well in iry class** received 
a nean of 3.63. Both of these itene received means of 3.50 or higher 
en the **concem** scale. Thus, graduates were adequately prepared to 
oope with inportant **ocncems*'. Ihis was not the case with a third 
item, ("Doing ;,b11 when a supervisor is present**) which recieved a hi<^ 
rating {3.62) on tiie **adequacy of preparation'* scale but a low rating 
(2.58) on tlie **degree of coicem** scale. In other words, they were 
well prepared to deal with seemingly uninportant teaching **oon(^mt? 

Ei<^t of the statanents (16.7%) received means of 2.50 or less on 
the 5-point "adequacy of preparation" scale. Unfortunately, 6 of thes 
8 statsrents which were rated loi-/ on the **preparaticn** scale were rated 
hi<^ on the **ooncem" scale. T!his iraant that graduates were less than 
adequately prepared to ccpe with irportant teacher concerns. The six 
*'ooncems** along with their means on thB ^'Preparation" scale follow: 

1) **Challenging vmnotivated students I have contact with** (2.11) , 

2) '*Stu3ent use of drugs" (2.15), 3) "Diagnosing student learning prcA?- 
lens" (2t21), 4) "Whether each student is getting what he or she needs" 
(2.43), 5) "totivating ny students to study" (2.46) and 6) "Slow prog- 
ress of certain students in iry class" (2.46) . 

Source of Preparation 

The two sources of preparation whidi were reported by the 1975* 
1979 Math/Science graduates weret "teaching itself" and "coursework at 
OSO". The alternative, "teaching itself," was indicated as a source of 
preparation ty more respondents than any other source in 43 of the total 
48 statements. In the remaining 5 statemr^r^-s, "teaching itself" 
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received the ssoond greatest niirber of responses by the graduates. 
Ilie alternative, "ooorsev?ork at OSU" was selected by the greates* number 
of respondents for 4 "concern" statertcnts and was viewed as the second 
roost dcninant source of preparation for 29 other statements. As was 
the case with the 1978-1979 College of Education graduates, the rank 
order of the alternatives: "don't knew", "independent study", and 
"inservioe training" varied depending on the "concern" statansnt. The 
nutrber of graduates selecting these 3 alternatives was considerably less 
than the 2 discussed above. (For more detailed inforaation on the source 
of graduates preparation, please contact the Follow-U|> Office.) 
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liuimory of Interview/Observation Results 

A Brief Sunroiry of Findings 

In a project with as many graduates as there are at Ohio State, 
intervieving and visiting each one is ctoviously an iirpossibility. 
It was possible, hcwever, to visit a hai^dful of selected teache3::s who 
graduated in 1978-79, who lived in the Columbus area. By doing this 
the Pbllow-ip Project added another diirension to its data. Ilius, not 
only are rtail findings pres>2nted in this report but more personal in- 
terviotf kinds of findings, especially data, are also reported. 

The visits were begun in February of 1980. l^iree persons on the 
Pblkv-ip staff made the visits to a total of 12 teachers. All these 
teachers had graduated in the 1978^79 academic class and were presently 
teaching in the Columbus area. T!his sairple was not chosen randatdy, 
but rather was chosen in a fashion which would r^resent as many grade 
levels and different kinds of schools as possible. 
Instrumentation 

Each FollOfl^-ip staff ina±>or took a packet of instrumentation with 
him or her when the site visit was done. On the next fotf pages the 
instrurrentation is reproduced so that the reader can see \Aiat the visit 
entailed. As for the observations, three different kinds of observa- 
tions were made. One staff manber was fsmiliar with the Hough-^Duncan 
category system of observation and used that exclusively. IVjo oU^r 
menbers used m^re narrative format develc^iied ty John Goodlad (1970) 
which tended to provide a snap-shot of the classrocm rather than data 
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categorized into behavioral categories of the teacher. Finally a third 
procedure was piloted^ one that has been xised in a field evaluation 
portion of an undergraduate class vjhich required the rater to indicate 
fcy checking categc*ries vjhether certain behaviors were occurring or 
not occurring. The results of using these three different systens was 
to emphasize the xise of the Goodlad systesn in collaboration with the 
rating system and to deanphasize the use of the Hough-Duncan observa- 
tion system. 

The interview was the 1980 version of an instrumait developed 
fcy the director of the FOllcw-up project the previous year. This 
year questions »j^re added vAiich directly related to questions that 
programs might have about specific parts of their curriculum for 
their courses. All staff matibers xised the same interview. At the 
end of this section an entire interviai? is reproduced verbatim so that 
the reader will get a flavor of the mindset of a working teacher in 
a typical sxab^orban school in the Colurrfcxis area. 
Interview Findings 

The first set of findings to be presented here are those of the 
interview. 

1. Think baa\ to when you first decided to choose teaching as a 
pmfession. \<hy did you decide to become a teacher? 

Almost every response was the sane for this question, Stme of 
the verbatim responses given were indicative of the similarity 
among responses; "I always wanted to teach first grade." '^I never 
thought about it^ I was always teaching f^om the time I was a little 
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kid." "M/ parents were teachers." "I liked working with children, 
not necessarily eloiientary age, just I would say any age." "I was 
first interested in children fron the sixth grade to eighth grade, 
and working with them. I just decided that once I got to college, 
they tell you to experiinent and go observe and so I really did like 
the younger children better, I always like teaching younger children." 
"I like to work with pec^le, you can make more of a difference here 
than you can in sane other professions.** "I love education,,! liJce 
leaning nyself and if I had the opportxanity I would have spent more 
years in college." "Both of parents were teachers, I never con- 
sidered doing anything else.** "I always wanted to be a teacher, I had 
Future Teachers of America in High School and that's when I decided 
to work with special children." mother was a teacher, and two 
teachers in Junior High really influenced me." 

There seems to be one or two major reasons why people choose 
education but whether the reason is that ±eir parents were teachers 
or that they just always wanted to be a teacher, each person had de- 
cided before he or she started their college career that education 
was their field of choice. l!hese data are congruent with data 
gathered last year when a similar question was asked on site visits. 
Again, nost of the people had kncwn before they started college 
that they wanted to major in education. 
2. Did you consider other program areas? 

Aljtost ever^' person considered sane other program area than the 
one they graduated in, whether it was in the education department it- 
self or in anotiier department on canpus. The trend was most prevalant 
airang persons who finished in Elementary Education i^*o either ooxild not 
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get into anotheor program or carefully looked at two or three others 
before deciding on Jllanentary Education. Sane of the programs that 
were looked at were Health Ed. (from a person \rfho graduated from 
Physical Education), Math Ed. {fxom a person that finished in Special 
Education) , Biology and Pre-Med (fron a person vgho finished in Secon- 
dary Math Education), and Exceptional Children (from a person 
finished in Elementary Education) . Three of the 12 teachers said 
that they would have majored in Special Education if the entrance re- 
quirements hadn't been so restrictive. All three of these teachers 
chose Elenentary Education for their major. 

3. Based on your teaching experience^ ho^r satisfied are you new with 
your overall preparation at OSU ? 

As can be seen by Figure 1 , which gives an indication of each 
person's overall feeling about his or her preparation, opinions ranged 
fron totally dissatisfied to corpletely satisfied with the preponder^ 
ance of responses falling into the positive category, that is; seven 
of the people responded with generally positive corments, three re- 
sponded with aiibivalent feelings about their college preparation and 
one person was quite dissatisfied. One of the cotments most heard 
fron respondents was that no matter how much th^ valued their trains 
ing at OSU most of vjhat they new practiced was learned on the job. 
Hiis is not surprising given the fact that rlassroon teaching is a 
very practical application of college preparatior. However, this fact 
seemed to surprise many of the teachers, vgho were disturbed when they 
first entered teaching that they didn't know everything th^ needed 
to be successful on the first day. 
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4. Looking back wGUld you want the prpgram to be more practical or 
nore theoretical? 

Pespon<tents were unanimous in answering this question. As it 
is easy to guess, every respondent said "mDre practical!'*, in keep- 
ing with Fuller's stages of the Beginning teacher, nost of these 
people seemad to be concerned with surviving the first year, and having 
the benefit of a nore practical experience with nore field training 
appealed to all of them. 

5. Can you think of areas that W3re neglected or overemphasized In 
your program? 

The responses for this question were: "Practices about discipline 
were neglected,'* "I thought they spread things out pretty well except 
for the planning of objectives, ^ey also errphasized open classrooms." 
"I think there should be more field practice, nore ooursework out in 
the field where you work with st\Jt3ents, with the teadiers and in the 
schools. I was told that there was one program, an internship I be- 
lieve, I found out about it accidentally just after I graduated, I 
probably would have exta-ded niy tiJte there and gone throu;fh the intern- 
snip if I had known about it." "Yes, ways to notivate and discipline 
st\Jt3ents. OveretTE^sized the fact of treating each student as an 
individual, I do this anyway." "They need to explore, v4ien you go to 
different sdiools where sorething is tolerated and something is rot 
tolerated, that was a concern of mine that wasn*t answered; even review 
exactly vdiat law applies in what states or even different counties be- 
cause most of the teachers are going to go back out to seme county in 
Chio." •'One thing that was neglected was dealing with problem kids. 
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bully and shy kids, kids like that." "I can't think of anything, they 
just need to make the program mare practical." 

As can be seen by these sairple caments the responses varied 
but it appeared that there was no general feeling about aspects that 
were either neglected or overertphasized. Each resporictent seened to 
have his or her own personal "pet peeve" . 

6. No preparatiOT for any job is ever perfect, v?as there any part 
of teaching that cauoht you cotpletely by surprise after you began 
your errployront? 

Again, direct quotes is probably the most usefnal way of capturing 
the flavor of the aspect of teaching that mDSt surprised the l^rjelve 
people that answered this question. "Yes, it's important ror teachers 
coning out of OSU that they can't teach the way they want and the 
overload is part of the teaching job. By that I mean Dookkeeping, 
classroom size, limited ^ce and overabundance of everything to do." 
"I think it's so much of a wrk load, everything you have to do, the 
lesson plans, all of that stuff, papers to grade, giving tests, then 
your duties, tlien your meetings, then your workshops, and then meeting 
with parents. So mich time is taken cut, that is scmething that 
really surprised me, hw much tine it involves.** ^'Well I don't knew 
if other school districts face this but l*m sure thc^ do, there's alot 
of legalities involved. It seems that principals cannot do certain 
things unless they follow certain procedures consequently I just 
can't take sanebody down and say do this and do that because the person 
disrupted ny class, threw a paper--wad at me or whatever, I just wasn't 
really prepared for the disciplim. I had fanous advice to teachers 
to start being hard and then let off at the end of the year but I 
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didn*t believe it, I figured, you knsw, I would just work on the 
concc^ cs I had learned there at school, it just didn*t work. 1*11 
give you an exanple, I picked up one boy in the hall, he was not only 
having a hard tiite walking, he was having a hard tine seeing where he 
was going, i snelled alcohol on his breath. I took him to the office 
and explained to them \diat had happened and a half hour later v4ien I 
was back in class one of the vioe-principals came up and said they 
were not going to do anything to him, no punishment and no reprimand 
at all, they alla?^ him to remin in school. Ihe reason beijig for 
this is that ho had always been in trouble, he had just gotten out 
of the DH (a junvenile delinquence home) and they decided that if they 
punished him now it wouldn't do him any good, i was totally unpre- 
pared for that. I hadn't even expected to fird sudi problems in school 
in teniB of alcohol and drugs, it^s really prevalent here, a big 
problOT, I never expected that." 

These three or four quotes point out the corplexiti^es of teaching 
and the fact that it's difficult to prepare a teadier for this coiplexity 
fcy course^Jork training sudi as any univorsity program consists of. 
AliTDSt every respondent made sane mention of the ccrplexity and over- 
load attendant with teaching. Whether or not increased field exper- 
ience in keeping with the new State Code for Education in Ohio will 
alleviate this problem or not seems debatable. Yet ijost of the teadiers 
that were obseived seemed to be maiiaging quite well in their position. 
Perhaps this is siiroly a form of culture shock of persons entering 
the profession viMch is unavoidable. 
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Sutmary 

Conplete responses to all the questions on the interview fom 
can be obtained through the FOllw-up Office at Uie Ohio state 
University. TSiis section has attenpted to give an overview of the 
feeling and the attitudes and frustrations of the first year teacher 
who had just graduated from Ohio State. Overall itost teachers agree 
that the College of Education is doing a fine job preparing them for 
what can be prepared for. What does core out of these conversations 
is that there are man/ parts of teaching for which college preparation 
leaves one ur$)repared. Uiese teachers realize that only ty teaching 
could one gain that kind of loiowledge. MDst surprising to these 
teadiers was the airount of work involved in teaching^ the long hours^ 
the multiple tasks one is expected to do simultaneously^ and the con- 
stant overload teaching engenders. Yet^ as rnentioned before^ all 
these teadhf^zs seem to be coping well with their classroans. 



Pxgure 1 

raE TEACHERS WHO WERE VISIIED HAD IHESE CHAHnCEERISTICS : 



TPeacher 



Grade 



Progratm 
at 
OSU 



Overall 
feeling about 
preparation 



nost 
concerned 
about: 
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4 

(urban) 



ID 

tutor- 
7th grade 
(suburban) 



2nd* 
(urban) 



9-12 

Vocational 
Ed 
(rural) 

Middle 
Elem, 
(Catholic) 



El. Bd. 



Eng* Ed. 



El. Bd. 



Distributive 
Bd. 



El. Bd. 
(EPK) 



^'dissatisfied" 



College of Bd needs "to 
offer more metliods, class- 
room managenent courses"; 
^*RE3ading nethods were 
especially poor" 

overall good job preparing 
me to teach, the fomidations 
courses were a waste of 
tine 



"Voc-Bd did a great job pre- 
paring me. Mainly because 
supervisor was so great." 



"I never appreciated ny 
Education while I was getting 
it but I highly appreciate 
it now. ^^any times I felt 
Bd. classes weren^t prepar- 
ing me for teaching but now 
I see they were." 



challenging unnotivated students; 
students who disrvtpt classes; 
maintaining class control 

motivating students; lack of 
instructional materials; diag- 
nosing student learning problenis; 
student use of cirugs;Slav progress 
of soms students in class 

maintaining class control; poor 
quality of materials; diagnosing 
learning problems; meeting each 
student^s needs; politics of dealing 
with other teachers 

discipline? motivating Voc^Ed students 
who are just waiting to quit school; 
beocming like other teachers who 
don't do anything. 

dealing with problem kids like 
bullieSf shyicidSf etc; overload 
or the job; all the bookkeeping 
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TEROIER CHARflCTERISTICS (contM) 



Teatiier 



Grade 



Program 
at 

OSU 



Overall 
xeeling about 
preparation 



most 
concerned 
about: 



3rt3 
(suburban) 



9-12 
Math 
(suburban) 



El. Ed. 



7-9 
English 
Literature 
(suburban) 



1st 
(suburban) 



Math. Ed. 



English Ed. 



El. Ed. 
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generally quite satisfied 



"student teaching was the 
high point of ity preparaticai, 
methods courses do not help 
in m/ d^to-day teaching. 
Oomnunication across the 
college is especially bad." 

"I wouldn't go anywhere else 
to get an education, but view 
of OSU is too idealistic, not 
pragmatic enough." 



Foundations oourses were a 
waste of time, first 3 years 
were useless, but the senior 
year (methods, students 
teaching) were useful. "Tried 
to shove the open classroom 
down ity throat!" 



the surprise of sudi a heavy 
workload; neking like the student 
is ]Baming; lack of instructional 
materials 

knowing if the students understand; 
motivating students; all the non- 
instructional duties at ity sd^ool; 
student use of dnxjs. 



motivating ity students; maintaining 
class control; being inpartial toward 
students; worfcing with too many 
students each day; chronic absen- 
teeism; student use of drugs 

meeting eadi child* s needs; whether 
students are learning; selecting and 
teaching content in classrocm; 
evaluating ity students* progress; 
slow progress of seme of the students 
in ity class 
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TEACHER CHARflCTEHrsrrCS (cont'd) 



Teacher 



Grade 



Program 

at 
OSU 



Overall 
feeling about 
preparation 



most 
concerned 
about: 



10 



intermediate 
Special 
Education 



11 



PE 7-12 
(rural) 



Ekc^* 
Children 



Phys* Ed* 



"Although courses in Special 
Ed* were very good^ there was 
too much stress on behavior 
ncd and not enough on practical 
teaching strategies*" 



"fty student teaching was v ery 
useful/ I was really well pre- 
pared but still learned H of 
what I know from on-the-job 
training* Ed* 435 was a great 
class* " 



teadiing kids what they need 
to know as an adult; increasing 
students' s^elfworth? motivating 
students? lack of materials; 
meeting the needs of each student; 
disruptive students* 

reaching stuflents so they really 
care; dealing with students who 
refuse to learn; evaluating 
students' progress* 
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Appendix A 



A Procedure for C3^ecHing the Generalizeability of the Survey I^ults 

As is the case with nost survey research, not every person in the 
population of 943 first^year graduates respc^ded to requests for infor- 
mation. And, since the returns received were not randcm, there was the 
question of how generalizeable the results were to the entire population. 

A relatively sijrple procedure was iised to reject the hypothesis that 
at the .05 level, there was a statistically significant difference between 
the respc^es of the voluntary respondees and the population. First, 
a randioffn saiiple of 20 persons was drawn from the group vgho returned ques- 
tionnaires, and a sairple of the f^ie size vas drawn from the population. 
Fran the first grovp, responses to the questions on the deirographic/pro- 
fessional questionnaire ware dbviously available. From ^he second sanple, 
answers were available for only 12 of the 20 perscns. Ohe second step, 
then, was to locate the eight persons vjho had not responded to the ques- 
tionnaire. Ohese eight persons were fortunately located, and administered 
the questionnaire over the telephone. The information from these eight 
persons was added to the population sanple findings, and responses on three 
questions were conpared for differences between sairples. A siiiple statis- 
tical test (t-test) performed on the ineans of each pair for each question 
shewed no significant differences between pairs. 

Thus, t-here did not seem to be any systamatic variance working in the 
group who voluntarily responded to the denrxjraphic/professional questionnaire. 
With e high degree of confidence, then, it seens justifiable to assert that 
the ^'returns group** is representative of the entire population. 
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Appendix B 
Means of College of Education Graduates 



Nunrber of Degree of Degree of 

"Concern" Statement Concern (Mean) Preparation (Mean) 



1 


3.07 


2.98 


2 


2.81 


3.20 


3 


3.66* 


3.50* 


4 


3.23 


3.23 


5 


3.87 


3.35 


6 


2.65 





7 


3.92* 


3.26 


8 


3.69* 


3.64* 


9 


3.46 


3.50* 


10 


3.94* 


2.98 


11 


2.94 


3.61* 


12 


3.38 





13 


2.39** 





14 


2.99 


3.27 


15 


2.50** 


3.54* 


16 


2.29** 


3^18 


17 


3.45 


3.33 


18 


2.45* 




19 


3.11 




20 


3.65* 


3.22 


21 


2.97 


3.60* 


22 


3.64* 


2.24** 


23 


3. 38 


3.35 
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Nunber of Degree of Degree of 

"Concern" Statement Cdncem C^tean) Preparation (Mean) 



24 


3.66* 


2.53 


25 


3.37 





26 


1.92** 


3.42 


27 


2.20** 





28 


3.76* 


3.50* 


29 


3.03 


2.89 


30 


3.78* 


2.76 


31 


3.08 


3.39 


32 


3.45 


3.22 


33 


3.95* 


3.39 


34 


2.64 


3.33 


35 


3.78* 


3.14 


36 


3.65* 


2.12** 


37 


2.78 





38 


3.22 


2.84 


39 


3.18 


3.13 


40 


2.93 


3.38 


41 


2.34** 


3.50* 


42 


3.26 


2.56 


43 


3.40 


3.14 


44 


2.78 


3.18 


45 


3.39 


2.32** 


46 


3.40 


3.06 


47 


3.60* 


3.16 
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Nunber of Degree of Degree of 

"Concern" State3i:>ent Concern (t-tean) Preparation (Mean) 

48 3.26 3.32 

49 3.35 3.17 

50 3.67* 3.02 

51 3.28 3.64* 

52 3.74* 2.79 

53 3.80* 3.02 

54 3.52* 3.29 

55 3.52* 3.29 

56 2.57 3.41 

*M2an equal to 3.50 or higher. 
**Nban equal to 2.50 or Icwer. 



fteans of Math/Science Graduates 



Nuntoer of Degree of Degree of 

"Conoem" Statennent Concern (t-fean) Preparation (Maan) 



1 


3.22 


3.17 


2 


2.89 


3.16 


3 


3.69* 


3.63* 


4 


3.11 


2.94 


5 


3.62* 


3.23 


6 


2.08** 




7 


3.73* 


2.92 


8 


3.47 


3.54* 


9 


3.32 


3.50* 


10 


3.89* 


2.46** 


11 


2.82 


3.45 


12 


3.05 


.1 


13 


2.05** 





14 


2.63 


3.30 


15 


2.33** 


3.30 


16 


2.05** 


3.34 


17 


3.55* 


3*38 


18 


1.95** 




19 


2.89 




20 


3.72* 


2.58 


21 


2.58 


3.62 


22 


3.54* 


2.76 


23 


3.58* 


3.31 
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NunJber of 
"Ccxicem" Statement 



Degree of 
Concern (^fean) 



Degree of 
Preparation (Mean) 
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24 


3.68* 


2.21** 


25 


2.83 





26 


1.95** 


3.38 


27 


2.56 





28 


3.97* 


3.68* 


29 


3.14 


2.80 


30 


3.60* 


2.11** 


31 


3.34 


2.97 


32 


3,38 


2.89 


33 


3.92* 


3.22 


34 


2.47** 


2.87 


35 


3.73* 


3.20 


36 


3.76* 


2.57 


37 


2.46** 




38 


2.70 


2.14** 


39 


3.11 


2.73 


40 


3.11 


3.. 27 


41 


3.27 


3.53* 


42 


3.32 


2-42** 


A3 


1.94** 


2.97 


44 


2.62 


2.78 


45 


3.63* 


2.15** 


46 


3.05 


2.81 


47 


3.56* 


2.81 




i3i 





NjrAer of Degree of Degree of 

"Concern" Statement Concern (Mean) Preoaration (Mean) 



48 2.97 2.97 

49 3.31 3.17 

50 3.71* 2.46** 

51 3.41 3.51* 

52 3.81* 2.54 

53 3.64* 2.43** 

54 3.32 3.40 

55 3.38 2.69 

56 2.51 3.11 



*Mean equal to 3.50 or higher. 
**W3an equal to 2. 50 or Icwer. 
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